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ON THE PROGRESS OF MEDICINE SINCE 1803.* 


An attempt to review within the 
limits of a short article the advance of 
medicine and surgery in the century 
now ended will, we fear, be consid- 
ered unduly courageous, if not rash. 
It can only be made with large limita- 
tions. It will be impossible to go into 
detail in any direction, and many im- 
portant departments of the subject 
must be entirely omitted. What will 
be aimed at is to show the main lines 
of advance in certain parts only of the 
science and art of medicine. 

It may be said with sufficient ap- 
proach to truth that all departures 
from health rest upon one or more of 
three main causes. The first of these 
can be described shortly by saying 
that “the machine is out of order.” 
That the tendency of all vital action 
is towards frequent imperfection is 
not surprising when we consider the 
highly complex chemical and physio- 
logical changes constantly going on in 
the body, the interdependence of the 
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various organs, the relation of all to 
the nervous system, the immense va- 
riety of the external conditions in 
which lives are passed, and the 
frailty of human nature generally. It 
is much more wonderful that some 
people should ever be well than that 
they should often be ill. 

The second cause of ill-health put 
diagrammatically is “growing old.” It 
includes all diseases depending upon 
degenerative changes of tissue. The 
bodily tissues vary immensely in their 
original and inherited quality. The 
poor ones wear out early; the good 
ones later. But to all the end inevi- 
tably comes, and no advance of medi- 
cine will interfere with the general 
law of dissolution, or even greatly 
postpone the date at which it comes 
into effect. Death from natural decay 
is as much a law of the universe as 
life, and not less beneficent. But it is 
not always limited to old age as reck- 
oned by years, and the process of 
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wearing out often extends over a long 
period of time. 

The third cause of disease is the in- 
vasion of the healthy organism by 
malign influences from without, or by 
their development from within. This 
great class includes all accidental in- 
juries, all fevers, many inflammations, 
all forms of malaria, all tuberculous 
diseases, and all new growths. It is 
in this department of medicine that 
the great triumphs of the nineteenth 
century have chiefly been witnessed, 
and it is the progress of medicine and 
surgery in this direction that we shall 
specially attempt to describe. It is 
necessary to begin by recalling the 
state of things which prevailed in the 
medical world a hundred years ago. 

Let us think for a moment of the 
sciences upon which modern medicine 
rests, and then of the condition of the 
art of medicine. At the dawn of the 
nineteenth century chemistry was in 
its infancy. Priestley had discovered 
oxygen in 1774. John Dalton had for- 
mulated the atomic theory—i.e. the 
laws which govern the physics of 
gases—in 1800. The study of chemis- 
try was the fashion. Lord Cockburn 
tells us that “the younger men of good 
education were immersed in chemis- 
try,” and again that “the Liberal 
young men in Edinburgh lived upon 
Lavoisier.” The talk of the salons 
was of chemistry even more than of 
politics and literature. A door had 
been opened into a new world, and all 
were eagerly trying to look through it. 
Meantime there was not much to be 
clearly seen. Volta hud demonstrated 
the identity of galvanism and electric- 
ity in 1800. 

Human anatomy, so far as it could 
be discerned by the unaided eye, was 
fairly well known. Almost every part 
had been named, but few were under- 
stood, Some one said that “anatomists 
were like postmen; they knew all the 
streets and the houses, but nothing at 
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all of what went on in the houses.” 
Physiology was in its infancy. Har- 
vey’s immortal discovery was nearly 
200 years old, but no great advance 
had been made in the interval. Phys- 
iologists were waiting for a modern 
microscope and for improved methods 
of research. Pathology, the study of 
the origin of diseased conditions, and 
of the structural changes produced by 
them, was in its infancy. It waited 
for Rudolf Virchow. Even on the 
surgical side not much of practical 
value had so far grown out of pathol- 
ogy, Hunter’s operation for the cure 
of aneurism by ligature of the artery 
being perhaps the only one which at 
that time could have been quoted as 
a direct result of pathological study 
on the part of the surgeon who de- 
vised and first practised it. 
Operative surgery was in advance 
of medicine, as from its nature it al- 
ways tends to be. “Its note was man- 
ual skill, meaning by this rapidity, 
courage, and perfection in doing sure- 
ly and neatly what had to be done. 
The great surgeon was he who could 
amputate a limb in the smallest num- 
ber of seconds.” But the mortality 
was frightful, and it did not seem to 
be considered the first duty of the sur- 
geon to think how it could be dimin- 
ished. It was supposed to be due to 
influences beyond his control. The 
same was true of midwifery. In the 
absence of precise statistics only gen- 
eral statements can be made, but it is 
certain that both from the inevitable 
risks of difficult parturition, and from 
blood-poisoning after childbirth, the 
midwifery mortality was many times 
greater than it is at present. Practi- 
cal medicine received but little aid 
from accurate diagnosis or from hy- 
giene. It rested, as to diagnosis, on the 
precarious basis of observation, and as 
to treatment, on the still more untrust- 
worthy one of experience—i.e. on the 
empirical evidence of the power of 
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certain drugs or methods to do good 
under conditions believed to be the 
same as those which called for treat- 
ment. “Experience” was under the 
dominion of hypotheses which were 
mostly baseless. It is not, however, 
necessary to withhold a certain meas- 
ure of respect from that stage of the 
development of the science and art of 
medicine. 


Observation must precede the birth 
of real knowledge. In many cases em- 
piricism and observation guided the 
best physicians of the unscientific ages 
to remedies which we cannot doubt 
were potent for good; and it is prob- 
able that physicians often acquired a 
power of minute and correct observa- 
tion which is more rare now than it 
was then. The two great remedies of 
the eighteenth century—bleeding and 
the giving of mercury—were, it is cer- 
tain, often of great value. They were 
prescribed by men who could not talk 
about arterial tension, they did not 
know the condition by name, they had 
no real knowledge of how it tells upon 
the heart and leads to degeneration of 
the main organs of elimination. But 
the sagacious among them recognized 
high arterial tension by the pulse, and 
they arrived somehow at the two 
modes of relieving it, which could not 
be improved upon now. They gave 
mercury and they bled.* 


On the other hand, these same pow- 
erful weapons were often used un- 
wisely, and with disastrous results. 
Practitioners of mediocre ability, of 
which there must always be many, 
were more dangerous without the 
modern aids to diagnosis than they are 
with them. And besides the practi- 
tioners there was the vast body of 
perfectly ignorant people who were 
fond of doctoring themselves and their 
neighbors, and for whom faith healing 
and homceopathy would have been 
safer weapons than the mercury an 
bloodletting then in fashion. Th 


“The Progress of Medicine in the Victorian 
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note of modern medicine is precision. 
Everywhere, and by a variety of 
means, the physician seeks for precise 
knowledge. He is no longer content to 
be guided to a diagnosis by facial ex- 
pression and by his own unaided eyes 
and fingers. He looks, with the aid of 
modern instruments, into the eye, the 
larynx, and other organs; he measures 
the heart, and the size of its cavities; 
he listens to the sounds of the chest, 
observes the reflexes, tests the nutri- 
tional condition of nerves and muscles, 
and records the temperature. With 
the help of a modern microscope he 
studies the blood. He asks, by all 
these new powers of observation, for 
a precise diagnosis, and having, as he 
thinks, found it, he demands from the 
pharmacologist or organic chemist 
weapons which he can trust to do pre- 
cisely that to the organism that he 
wants done. Horace Walpole, in his 
“Letters,” gives us many examples of 
the quackery of the eighteenth-century 
drawing-rooms, examples which would 
no doubt be easily matched at the 
present day. He was a valetudinarian 
himself, and, like most of that class, 
he despised doctors, and had an exag- 
gerated respect for his own opinion 
on medical subjects. He made the 
mistake of thinking that interest con- 
doned ignorance. For example, meet- 
ing his niece’s husband, Lord Walde- 
grave, at his club, evidently seriously 
ill (Lord Waldegrave was sickening 
with severe smallpox, of which he 
died a few days later), Walpole’s ad- 
vice was, “Go home at once, my dear 
sir, and take James’s powder. I as- 
sure you it is the one thing in the 
world that does good in conditions like 
yours.” Lord Waldegrave was much 
obliged for the suggestion, and went 
home and acted upon it. Walpole was 
not to blame for not recognizing se- 
vere smallpox before the eruption ap- 
peared, or for not knowing the com- 
position of James’s powder; his mis- 
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take was in giving advice without 
knowing anything about the illness or 
the remedy. It is rash to say what 
amateurs will not do, but no respect- 
able doctor at the present day would 
be so hardy as to order James’s pow- 
der before trying at any rate to find 
out the nature of the illness. Wher 
did the change of system begin? 
When did doctors begin to take pains 
to discover what was wrong before at- 
tempting to correct it? or perhaps we 
should rather say, When did they be- 
gin to leave off guessing and try to 
investigate? It is impossible to trace 
all the steps of the process, and cer- 
tainly the nineteenth century was well 
advanced before any great change oc- 
curred in this direction. England and 
Scotland were not, apparently, behind 
France in diagnostic skill. Christison, 
with his appreciation of humor, shows 
us how even a mau of Broussais’s 
position was governed in his diagnes- 
tic judgment by trifling and fallacious 
signs. “Coming to a patient in the 
ward with a pointed tongue, clean all 
but a streak down its centre, ‘Ah!’ ex- 
claimed he, ‘la langue pointue! Voila! 
signe infaillible d’une gastrite. Any 
appetite? ‘Appetite? Yes, I could eat 
a horse. ‘Néanmoins c’est gastrite. 
Any thirst? ‘No; no thirst. Néan- 
moins gastrite. Any pain in the 
stomach? ‘No; none at all.’ ‘Néan- 
moins voili la langue pointue; c’est 
gastrite! Cinquante sangsues & I’esto- 
mac!’” This was in 1820, and from 
a man of renown in the Paris school. 
At the best, under such conditions, 
diagnosis was only guesswork. It was 
not science. The nascent, spirit of 
modern medicine may, however, be 
said to date from 1796, when Jenner 
made known his great discovery of the 
method of producing immunity to the 
contagion of smallpox by the inocula- 
tion of cowpox. He arrived at this 
discovery by a critical study of other 
people’s observations, and by putting 
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them to the test of experiment. The 
tradition that persons who had con- 
tracted cowpox would not take small- 
pox was very widely spread in the 
various dairy counties of England and 
Ireland, and in Switzerland. The virus 
of cowpox had even been deliberately 
inserted in more than one case in or- 
der to escape smallpox. It was Jen- 
ner’s great glory that he tested the 
truth of this common tradition, and 
conceived the idea of passing the pro- 
tective lymph through an indefinite 
number of human beings. In that idea 
lay the deliverance of mankind from a 
grievous plague, but it contained fur- 
ther the germs of a large part of mod- 
ern medicine, germs which were des- 
tined, however, to remain quiescent 
for more than fifty years. 

In the early part of the nineteenth 
century Edinburgh was for long the 
only medical school of fame or repute 
in the British Empire. The explana- 
tion of this is not difficult to find, 
though the conditions of the Edin- 
burgh school, trammelled as it was ‘by 
being practically controlled by the 
town council, were not, one would sup- 
pose, specially favorable. The higher 
standard of primary education in Scot- 
land was, no doubt, an important fac- 
tor. Lads of marked ability from all 
the parish schools were encouraged to 
go to Edinburgh. The cost of univer- 
sity teaching and living was smal) 
enough to allow many of these lads to 
act upon the advice, and the Scotch 
character helped them to distinction 
when they were there. It is obvious, 
too, that Edinburgh gained largely by 
the absence of competition and by the 
value of its professional Chairs. It 
not only had the pick of all the ablest 
students, but it attracted and kept the 
best professors. There was nothing 
in the United Kingdom which would 
tempt a good teacher to leave Edin- 
burgh. In London, medical education 
then, as now, was carried on at many 
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centres, no one of which could com- 
pete with Edinburgh in size or in the 
emoluments paid to its teachers. There 
was, however, a reverse side to the 
medal. The professors at Edinburgh, 
being better off there than anywhere 
else, stayed on too long. New blood 
was rarer at Edinburgh than even 
elsewhere. The three Munros, for in- 
stance, monopolized the Chairs of An- 
atomy, Surgery, and Physiology for 
141 years. Duncan taught as a pro- 
fessor for thirty-nine years, Gregory 
for forty-five years, Hope for fifty-three 
years, Thomson for forty years. It is 
certain that new ideas were in each 
of these cases not assimilated for 
more than a fraction of these long 
periods. As the professors examined 
their own students, the school did not 
suffer in comparison with others, but 
the progress of scientific medicine cer- 
tainly suffered. On the other hand, 
the organization of the bedside medi- 
cal teaching was much better at Edin- 
burgh than at the best of the London 
schools, such as St. Bartholomew’s. 
Even as late as 1820 Christison re- 
cords that there was practically no 
clinical teaching on the medical side 
at Bartholomew’s, and no students. 
He cannot remember learning any- 
thing at all from the three physicians 
there. The surgical students, of which 
there were several hundreds, never 
entered a medical ward:— 


Nevertheless, men with only this 
training were passed annually in hun- 
dreds by the London College of Sur- 
geons into the ranks of the general 
practitioners of England. I could thus 
easily understand subsequently the 
superiority of the general practitioners 
educated at Edinburgh, where medi- 
cine proper held a prominent place in 
the system of hospital instruction, the 
preference in which they were held in 
England, and their success and reputa- 
tion, especially in most of the large 
English county towns. 
autobiog- 


Sir James Paget, in his 
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raphy, confirms all that Christison 
said as to the teaching at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s at that date. In 1842 only 
thirty students entered there for the 
lectures on anatomy, and it was in 
that_year only that physiology began 
to be taught as a separate subject. A 
few years earlier Paget could find at 
Bartholomew's no microscope at all 
when he wanted one. The importance 
and better organization of the medical 
school at Edinburgh, as contrasted 
with any one of the schools in England 
during the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, make it fitting to be- 
gin the study of the progress of medi- 
cine in the century, aud in the United 
Kingdom, with a brief mention of 
some of the leaders of medicine at 
Edinburgh a hundred years or so ago. 

An early worker in the direction of 
scientific medicine was Dr. James 
Currie. He studied the effects of cold 
affusion in fever, and published a 
series of carefully recorded thermo- 
metrical observations. Currie died in 
1805, and his epitaph at Sidmouth 
runs thus:— 


Art taught by thee shall o’er the burn- 
ing frame 

The healing freshness pour, and bless 
thy name. 


He was the father of much that is 
valuable in hydrotherapeutics. Clini- 
cal surgery was first taught at Bdin- 
burgh in 1803 by James Russell, who 
succeeded in getting a Chair endowed 
with 501. a year out of “Bishops 
Rents.” He held the Chair himself for 
many years, and then, at the age of 
eighty-one, sold it to James Syme for 
an annuity of 3001. for the rest of his 
life. Dr. James Gregory (1753-1821) 
was a ruling spirit in Edinburgh for 
nearly fifty years. He took over and 
completed his father’s lectures at the 
age of twenty, and he was a profes- 
sor himself at twenty-three. His 
measures for the cure of disease were 
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sharp and incisive. Gregorian physic 
ruled medical practice through his pu- 
pils for many years, and in all quar- 
ters of the British Empire. He is de- 
scribed by Sir Robert Christison as 
a consummate professor and a lecturer 
of the highest order. He belonged to 
the noble army of fighters. It was 
greatly due to him that a permanent 
medical staff was appointed at the 
Edinburgh Infirmary. Up to his time 
all the members of the Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons took turns, 
for a month each, in attending the 
hospital wards, with results which 
may easily be imagined. The reform 
Gregory advocated was stoutly re- 
sisted by the two colleges, and it 
was the occasion of a long law suit. 
On one occasion Gregory caned a 
brother professor. Another law suit 
resulted, and the defendant was fined 
a considerable sum. He paid it with 
an expression of the pleasure it would 
give him to part with as much more 
if the satisfaction of “dusting” his 
enemy could be repeated. He said of 
himself that he was “irascible and 
obstinate, and would willingly see 
some of his medical enemies hanged.” 

Two advances of the utmost value 
were made about the end of the sec- 
ond decade of the century, and within 
a little of each other. Charles Bell, an- 
other Edinburgh man, demonstrated 
the distinction between the motor and 
sensory nerves, and Laennec published 
in France in 1818 his “Treatise on 
Mediate Auscultation of the Lungs.” 
Charles Bell worked for ten years or 
more at his idea before his final essay 
on the “Nervous System” appeared in 
the “Philosophical Transactions” for 
1821. An earlier paper had been print- 
ed in 1816. His constitutional mod- 
esty permitted him tv write to his 
brother: “Joking apart, I stand alone 
in anatomy. This business of the 
herves may be long of coming forward 
exactly as it should; but my ambition 
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has a rest in this—‘I have made a 
greater discovery than ever was made 
by any one man in anatomy, and I 
have not yet done;’” and in another 
letter, “It is the only thing that has 
appeared in anatomy since the days 
of Hunter.” It is pleasant to know 
that in spite of many disappointments 
in his life Bell recognized the immense 
value of the step in solid knowledge 
he had been able to make, and that 
the estimate he put upon his work has 
been fully confirmed by his successors. 
Laennec’s work on auscultation and 
his invention of the stethoscope were 
of the greatest value not only in the 
study of the diseases of the chest, but 
in the promotion of a sounder method 
in the investigation of morbid condi- 
tions generally. 

James Syme (1799-1870) was another 
valiant worker towards scientific sur- 
gery. It is stated that he never at- 
tended a course of lectures on sur- 
gery, but he inaugurated a system of 
clinical surgical teaching at LEdin- 
burgh, outside the University, which 
made him famous, and through the 
reputation thus gained he forced his 
way to the Chair of Clinical Surgery, 
created by Russell, in less than five 
years from the date of his graduation. 
It was said of him that “he never 
wasted a word, a drop of ink, or of 
blood.” He was a sort of “John the 
Baptist” to antiseptic surgery. In 
many ways he anticipated its results, 
and by similar though undeveloped 
methods. He took immense care in 
the healing of wounds, by extreme 
strictness as to cleanliness of hands 
and instruments, by drainage, and by 
the evacuation of pus wherever found. 
Dr. John Brown characterized him as 
“verax, capax, perspicax, sagax, effi- 
cax, tenax.” Lord Lister became hjs 
son-in-law, and it is likely that Syme’s 
powerful influence in the right direc- 
tion did much to encourage Lister to 
ponder over the problems connected 
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with the healing of wounds, and to 
prosecute the researches which have 
revolutionized the art of surgery. Dr. 
John Brown was apprenticed to Syme. 
Brown’s fame is literary and personal. 
“Rab and His Friends” will survive 
the reputation of many good surgeons. 
He was an early contributor to the 
“Edinburgh Review.” The last of the 
Edinburgh medical worthies who be- 
longed in part to the early years of 
the century was Robert Christison, a 
man of great ability, honesty, and en- 
ergy. His influence was all in the 
right direction so far as_ scientific 
medicine was concerned. His mind 
was truly scientific. He looked facts 
fairly in the face, and questioned them 
by experiment. He was not bound up 
in the trammels of tradition and em- 
piricism. His researches upon poisons 
and his works on medical jurispru- 
dence are still valuable. 

The years between 1806 and 1829 
witnessed a regular succession of res- 
urrectionist horrors and worse, both in 
Edinburgh and in London. The Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at Edinburgh, Dr. 
Knox, in 1827, had a class of three 
hundred students to provide with ma- 
terial for the study of anatomy, and 
perhaps he had wilfully shut his eyes 
to incidents which ought to have ex- 
cited his suspicions. Graves were per- 
petually rifled of their contents, and 
the perpetrators were seldom caught. 
Several people were murdered by 
bodylifters. Sir Astley Cooper even 
said before a Committee of Inquiry in 
the House of Commons, “There is not 
an individual dies in London, let his 
rank be what it may, whose body I 
eannot have in my amphitheatre if I 
choose.” This disgraceful state of 
things ended with the passing of the 
Anatomy Act of 1834. 

About the year 1824 a powerful in- 
fluence began to make itself felt in 
support of reform in medical educa- 
tion, and in medical corporations, and 
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the person who more than anyone else 
created that influence was Thomas 
Wakley, the founder and first editor 
of the “Lancet.” Wakley was a born 
reformer and fighter. His biographer 
says :— 


The abuses that Cobbett and his 
school were quick to spy out in the 
body political, but not always quick to 
persuade other people to see, were, in 
the case of the medical profession, 
bare to the casual eye. Nepotism was 
there rampant, ignorance was too often 
exalted, and pecuniary traffic deter- 
mined success. The soul of the re- 
former had always been in Wakley, 
and to set right these things he deter- 
mined to take the field with a weekly 
newspaper devoted to the interests of 
the medical profession. The first num- 
ber of the “Lancet” was issued on Oc- 
tober 5, 1823. It was devised to dis- 
seminate medical information primar- 
ily, and incidentally to make war upon 
the family intrigues and foolish nepo- 
tism that swayed the elections to lu- 
crative posts in the metropolitan hos- 
pitals. 


Not unnaturally hospital surgeons 
and physicians were ananimous in 
their opposition to the new and mis- 
chievous periodical. In the first ten 
years of the “Lancet’s” existence its 
editor was engaged in ten actions, six 
of them being for libel. The aggre- 
gate sum of 8,000/. was claimed as 
damages, while 1551. only was award- 
ed by the juries, and the editor’s costs 
were largely met by public subscrip- 
tion. It was mainly owing to Thomas 
Wakley and the “Lancet” that the 
medical schools and the examining 
bodies of London were gradually re- 
formed, that the Medical Registra- 
tion Act of 1858 was at last. passed, 
and the General Medical Council cre- 
ated. 

The “Lancet” was presently fol- 
lowed by the formation of the British 
Medical Association, which was rep- 
resented by its journal. The Associa- 
tion now includes some 21,000 mem- 
bers, and it has done much to encour- 
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age the best interests of the medical 
profession and to promote research. ~ 

Turning from the political and edu- 
cational side of the subject to the 
scientific, we see that about the middle 
of the century two great advances 
were made in the evolution of modern 
medicine. Anesthetics were discov- 
ered and Virchow’s “Cellular Pathol- 
ogy” was published. 


It is difficult to explain in simple 
language the importance of Virchow’s 
work, or even the precise meaning of 
its title. Pathology is the science of 
disease, or of life under morbid condi- 
tions; it is a step beyond physiology, 
which is the science of life under nor- 
mal or healthy conditions. No exact 
line can be drawn between them, be- 
cause it is impossible to say where 
health ends and disease begins; but, 
obviously, pathology embraces a great 
many conditions beyond the range of 
physiology, and it is by so much ob- 
scurer and more complex. . . . Before 
Virchow’s time disease was thought to 
be a sort of entity taking possession of 
the body or of particular tissues, and 
to be treated as such. Doctors treated 
the disease by rule of thumb; they did 
not treat the condition which gave rise 
to it, because they did not know what 
it was. Virchow forged the key to un- 
lock the closed door, and established 
the principle upon which all subse- 
quent study of the nature of disease is 
founded. He showed that the “cell” 
is the unit of life in morbid as well as 
in healthy conditions, and that every 
cell originates directly from a pre-ex- 
istent cell. Even the most abnormal 
structures are derived from normal 
cells driven to abnormal development 
by injurious agencies. ... Virchow, 
in short, gave the art of medicine a 
real scientific basis.* 


Sir Samuel Wilks has said that Vir- 
chow came to generalize like another 
Newton, and to give pathologists the 
Principia of Medical Science. 


The present theory of disease is that ° 


all disease presupposes life, and that 
life is the property of the cell. The 
activities of the cell are the expression 


2The Times, September 6, 1902. Obituary 


notice of Prof. Virchow. 
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of its life, and they are evoked by 
stimuli of various kinds which reach 
the cell from without. The activities 
of cells, individual or collective, are 
called physiological or normal so long 
as the general equilibrium of the or- 
ganism is not disturbed. They become 
pathological when they overstep this 
limit. The conception of disease was 
changed by Virchow from an entity to 
a process. ...tIt is perhaps not too 
much to say also that the development 
of our knowledge with regard to im- 
munity to the formation of toxins and 
antitoxins is founded on principles 
which have been directly evolved from 
the fundamental conception that the 
cells in the animal body react mechan- 
ically and chemically to foreign stim- 
uli.’ 


The discovery of anzesthetics was 
made known a few years before Vir- 
chow’s great work was published. Its 
importance can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated. 

The initial step towards the discovery 
might almost be called accidental. It 
had been noticed empirically that pain 
was abolished by the inhalation of the 
vapor of ether. In 1842 Long, of 
Georgia, operated under ether narco- 
sis. In 1844 a dentist, Horace Wells, 
used it several times, and in 1846 it 
was given by him in the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital while Dr. Mor- 
ton removed a tumor from the neck. 
Morton from that date continued to 
use it. In December of the same year 
the news of the discovery reached 
England. Professor Simpson took it 
up in Edinburgh, studied the compara- 
tive merits of several chemically re- 
lated bodies, pronounced in favor of 
chloroform, and in 1847 he published 
details of fifty cases in which, with 
perfect safety, it had been used to re- 
lieve the pain of childbirth. It was 
very soon applied to surgery. The 
enormous gain to patients from the 
abolition of pain i§ obvious to every- 
one, but it is not on this ground that 
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the claim of ansesthesia to be counted 
an important factor in the advance of 
medical science rests. The discovery 
of ansesthetics removed the necessity 
for great rapidity on the part of the 
surgeon. He was now, for the first 
time, able to be careful and minutely 
painstaking as to details. Another and 
less obvious result of anzesthetics was 
the improvement of nursing which 
immediately followed. So long as all 
surgery was torture scarcely less ter- 
rible to see than to bear, very few 
women were likely to adopt hospital 
nursing as a profession. Only those 
of unusually strong nerves would vol- 
untarily place themselves in the way 
of having to witness, almost daily, suf- 
fering on that scale. At the time of 
the Crimean War this effect of the 
abolition of pain during operations 
was just beginning to be felt, and the 
enthusiasm called forth by Miss Night- 
ingale’s services, high character, and 
ability, expressed itself in the adop- 
tion of nursing as a profession by 
many women who would not have 
thought of entering hospitals as nurses 
in the pre-anzesthetic days. The influ- 
ence of the discovery of anzsthetics 
on research work has also been im- 
mense and far-reaching. Spite of all 
that has been said to the contrary by 
excited and thoughtless persons, phys- 
iologists are not more cruel than other 
people. In their search for experi- 
mental proof of the truth or falsity of 
theories, operations on living animals 
are often necessary, and till these op- 
erations could be performed with the 
minimum of suffering they were very 
rarely done; consequently the advance 
of scientific medicine was slow and 
halting. Very little of that which we 
now know for certain as to the action 
of drugs, of physiology, and of bac- 
teriology could have been arrived at 
had we been without the aid of anzs- 
thesia. It is mainly because Morton 
and Simpson’s discovery has made 
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antiseptic surgery, good nursing, and 
medical research work possible that 
we claim it as one of the corner-stones 
of modern medicine. That there must 
always be a certain amount of danger 
in completely paralyzing the sensory 
part of the brain no one can doubt 
who is able to realize what this 
means, and it is best to recognize 
frankly that there is no such thing as 
absolute safety with any anzesthetic 
which abolishes consciousness. Local 
angesthesia was made known about 
1858, and the anesthetic effect of co- 
caine, applied to a mucous membrane 
or injected subcutaneously, became 
generally known in 1884. It is reason- 
able to anticipate that local anzsthesia 
will in the near future be so far im- 
proved that for almost all short oper- 
ations it may replace the more danger- 
ous anesthesia produced by inhala- 
tions. Already in the United States 
many important abdominal operations 
are done solely with the help of co- 
caine. 

Immediately resulting from the dis- 
covery and general use of anzesthetics 
was the remarkable advance in ab- 
dominal surgery, beginning, as it did, 
with the revival of ovariotomy in the 
hands of Charles Clay, Spencer Wells, 
Baker Brown, and Thomas Keith. 
Pioneers in this direction had not been 
wanting in the pre-anzsthetic days. 
One of the most important of these, 
Dr. Ephraim McDowell, was an 
American. Part of the credit of the 
advance he made may, however, be 
given to his teacher at Edinburgh— 
Professor John Bell—who taught with 
much vigor and distinctness that 
ovarian tumors ought to be removed, 
though it does not appear that he had 
the courage to act upon his belief. 
Probably John Bell in the centre of 
the Edinburgh school was not well 
placed for making an advance of this 
kind. Ephraim McDowell in Ken- 
tucky had a better chance, and in 
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1809 he operated successfully on a 
Mrs. Crawford. In those days nursing 
was by no means the high art and the 
invariable handmaid to surgery it has 
since become, and Mrs. Crawford 
seems to have nursed herself. Dr 
McDowell visited his patient at the 
end of five days, and, much to his 
astonishment, found her “making up 
her bed.” He operated on five cases 
in all, and only lost the last. Very 
probably John Belk was familiar with 
suggestions which both William and 
John Hunter had thrown out in favor 
of a radical cure for ovarian dropsy, 
William Hunter, in particular, having 
made several excellent suggestions as 
to the procedure to be followed in the 
operation. Even a century earlier, in 
1701, an Englishman, Dr. Robert 
Houston, had operated successfully on 
a similar case, but his experience had 
been overlooked and forgotten. In 
1836 two general practitioners in Suf- 
folk, Drs. Jeaffreson and King, each 
had the courage to attempt the opera- 
tion and the delight of recording a 
success. In 1842 Dr. Clay, of Man- 
chester, operated eight times, with 
three deaths. In 1848 he published a 
series of thirty-three similar cases. 
Then there was a pause of several 
years, in which few successful cases 
were recorded. Ovariotomy was wait- 
ing for three things, without which it 
could not advance to its full measure 
of success and usefulness. It needed 
anzesthesia; it needed a man with the 
qualities of mind and temperament 
which should fit him to win for it the 
sanction of the medical profession and 
of society at large; and, most of all, it 
needed the new light upon the condi- 
tions which lead to success in all sur- 
gery, more especially 
surgery, which the world owes to the 
work of Pasteur and of Lord Lister. 
In 1857 anzesthesia was a familiar fac- 
tor in surgical work, and to none more 
so than to the surgeons who had re- 
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cently gone through the Crimean War. 
Spencer Wells had had this training, 
and had just settled in London. Baker 
Brown had then performed ovariot- 
omy nine times, with only two suc- 
cesses. Wells helped him in his 
eighth case. It ended badly, and 
Brown said: “It’s the peritonitis that 
beats us.” Wells next attempted the 
operation himself, could not complete 
it, and the patient died. By this time 
the voices of the profession and of the 
public were not unnaturally calling 
out against the procedure. The medi- 
cal press denounced it, the leaders of 
the profession at all the medical socie- 
ties protested against it, and coroners 
threatened to take action against sur- 
geons who performed it. But in De- 
cember 1858 Wells operated again, and 
shortly afterwards he had two more 
eases, all three ending well. From 
this time Clay, Wells, Baker Brown, 
and a little later Thomas Keith, oper- 
ated frequently, and with results that 
did them infinite credit, though they 
are not comparable with the statistics 
of the present day. In England the 
quelling of the opposition was due 
chiefly to Spencer Wells. 


His strength as an advocate of an 
unpopular and dangerous procedure 
lay mainly in his qualities of charac- 
ter and temperament. He was splen- 
didly honest. He promised to tell the 
whole truth about his results, to pub- 
lish every case, successful or disas- 
trous, and to show his methods to 
every surgeon who desired to see 
them. He kept his word to the letter. 
But he was helped by a temperament 
of quite amazing cheerfulness and 
elasticity. He knew he was doing his 
best, with such lights as he had. to 
perfect the operation and to save life 
and he would not allow himself to be 
discouraged by failure in whatsoever 
shape it came. He had the courage to 
be hopeful and confident, and encour- 
aging in spite of many disappoint- 
ments. His radiant optimism was in- 
fectious, and his patients forgot there 
was any risk to speak of in what he 
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was about to do. Nothing is more 
contagious than optimism or more use- 
ful to a practitioner, if he can keep 
himself from being misled by it.‘ 


Spencer Wells’s success was obtained 
mainly by a minute attention to detail 
in every step of the operation. He 
was never thoroughly converted to 
Pasteur’s and Lister’s views, or rather 
it should be said, perhaps, that he was 
too old to completely master the tech- 
nique, so minute and exacting, that 
their views demand. To be thoroughly 
aseptic as a surgeon requires the drill- 
ing of years in early life. It cannot 
be “picked up” after a lifetime of 
habitual disregard of the infinitely 
little and of the numerous germ ene- 
mies with which Pasteur made us 
acquainted. 

We approach here the great glory of 
nineteenth-century medicine, the rev- 
elation given to us by Pasteur and 
Lister as to the origin of many dis- 
eases through the admission of germs, 
an advance which has revolutionized 
theory and practice in surgery and 
midwifery and in many departments 
of medicine. The beginning of the 
search for antiseptics may be dated, 
in Great Britain, from Sir James 
Paget’s address in 1862 on “The Treat- 
ment of Wounds.” He appealed to his 
hearers not to be content with the 
present state of things. He spoke of 
“the sore plagues of surgery,” septi- 
cemia, pyzemia, and erysipelas; of the 
supreme value of repose and cleanli- 
ness, and of the difficulty of getting 
either, and more especially cleanliness 
in a surgical sense. He thought sur- 
geons should aim at “keeping out mis- 
chief, always a very difficult task,” 
and he added these almost prophetic 
words: “I can only suspect that there 
are yet some things hidden.” We 
know now that in 1862 nearly the 
whole of bacteriology was hidden. The 
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first step towards the discovery of the 
influence of micro-organisms in the 
production of disease and in the heal- 
ing of wounds had been made in 1857 
through M. Pasteur’s investigations 
into the nature of the various kinds of 
fermentation. He proved that this 
process was due solely to the entrance 
into the material capable of fermenta- 
tion of almost infinitely small particles 
from the outer world, and that these 
particles were living bodies, not aris- 
ing spontaneously, breeding true each 
to its species, requiring nutriment to 
build up and renew their substance, 
and leaving a residuum of excrete 
waste products. He proved further 
that by excluding micro-organisms 
fermentation was absolutely prevent- 
ed. As early as 1860 he recognized 
the bearings his studies on fermenta- 
tion had upon pathology. In a letter 
to his father he said at that date: 
“God grant that by my persevering 
labors I may bring a little stone to the 
frail and ill-assured ‘edifice of our 
knowledge of those deep mysteries of 
life and death where all our intellects 
have so lamentably failed.” Presently 
he saw that putrefaction was but fer- 
mentation applied to animal material, 
and he writes: “All my ambition is to 
arrive at the knowledge of the causes 
of putrid and contagious diseases.” 
Side by side with these investigations 
he was studying the diseases of wine 
and of silkworms, and in both cases 
he found experimental proof that they 
came from germs introduced from out- 
side. He found also practical meth- 
ods of preventing these diseases by 
keeping out or destroying the noxious 
germs. The studies on fermentation 
went on, with intervals, till 1872, 
when he put his theory into the con- 
cise formule, “Fermentation is life 
without air; ferments are living be- 
ings; there is a special ferment corres- 
ponding to each kind of fermentation; 
ferments are not born spontaneously.” 
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He then went on to the study of con- 
tagious diseases. Viliemin had brought 
the proof of the specific character of 
tubercular infection, and Davaine had 
found parasites, which he called “bac- 
teria,” in the blood of animals that had 
died of anthrax. Pasteur showed how 
to obtain a pure culture of the an- 
thrax bacterium and how to test Da- 
vaine’s theory experimentally. The 
doctors were, in the great majority, 
violently opposed to the germ theory 
of disease. They answered experi- 
mental proof with oratory. The less 
excited among them urged temporiz- 
ing. The surgeon Chassaignac, for 
example, warned Pasteur that “labo- 
ratory results should be brought out in 
a circumspect, modest, and reserved 
manner, as long as they have not been 
sanctioned by clinical researches, a 
sanction without which there is no 
real and practical medical science.” 
Everything, he said, “could not be re- 
solved into a question of bacteria.” 

The great Trousseau, almost alone 
among the leaders of medicine in 
Paris, had before his death in 1867 
predicted a splendid future for Pas- 
teur’s work. After explaining Pas- 
teur’s views about ferments, Trous- 
seau said:— 


Perhaps this is likewise true in re- 
spect of morbid viruses. Possibly 
they, too, are ferments deposited in the 
organism, which, at a given moment 
and under certain determinate circum- 
stances, make themselves knovn by 
the multiplicity of their products. ... 
Under these circumstances, may we 
not admit that the ferment, or organ- 
ized matter, of these viruses is trans- 
ported to one place by the lancet, and 
to another by the air or the dressings? 


Trousseau could scarcely, however, 
have 
teur’s work was soon tv make in sur- 
gery and midwifery. Instances of 
the appalling mortality in both these 
departments of medicine are easily 
found. In the Paris Maternité Hos- 
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pital in 1856, in five weeks, out of 347 
women admitted 64 had died. The 
survivors were moved to another hos- 
pital, where many of them also died. 
In 1864, out of 1,350 cases 310 died. 
The hospital was again emptied and 
cleaned, but soon afterwards there 
were 28 deaths out of 103 cases. In 
1874 Drs. Tarnier and Budin intro- 
duced the new views of Pasteur and 
Lister, and in spite of what Dr. Roux 
called “the tyranny of medical educa- 
tion,” they were by degrees accepted 
and acted upon by the younger men 
with the best results. Nearly thirty 
years earlier at Vienna the Hungarian 
Semmelweiss had proclaimed the truth 
that puerperal fever was mainly due 
to the incculation of the patient with 
poisonous matter by the hand of the 
accoucheur or nurse, and that this 
mode of contagion could be absolutely 
prevented. Semmelweiss was perse- 
cuted in every way by his medical 
brethren, turned out of his professor- 
ship and ruined. But he had proved 
his thesis, and the death-rate in the 
Vienna Hospital, which in 1846 was 
13 per cent. from puerperal fever 
alone, fell in 1848 to 11-3 per cent. 
Semmelweiss knew nothing exact 
about germs, but he arrived very near 
to Lister’s methods by observation, 
common sense, and minute care. At 
the present time in England puerperal 
fever is one of the rarest of calami- 
ties in lying-in hospitals where anti- 
septic methods can be strictly en- 
forced; it is still unfortunately much 
less rare in private practice. 

In surgery proper there was a siml- 
lar experience, a ghastly mortality 
‘after operations, even as late as in the 
Franco-German war. M. Verneuil 
wrote:—‘Nothing was successful, nei- 
ther abstention, restricted or radical 
operation, early or late extraction of 
bullets, dressings rare or frequent, 
emollient or excitant, dry or moist, 
with or without drainage; we tried 
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everything in vain.” Nélaton declared 
that he who should conquer purulent 
infection would deserve a golden stat- 
ue. It occurred to Alphonse Guérin 
that if Pasteur’s views as to germs in 
the air were true, the air in contact 
with wounds could be filtered by many 
layers of cotton-wool, and putting this 
idea into practice in an imperfect way 
he had the satisfaction of seeing nine- 
teen out of thirty-four operation cases 
recover. Guérin asked Pasteur’s help 
towards further improvement, and 
presently Lister’s methods became 
known in France, partly through the 
medium of Professor Tyndall’s well- 
known article on “Dusts and Dis- 
eases,” which was republished in a 
French review. 

But the science of the study of 
micro-organisms did not stop with the 
rise of antiseptic surgery; it continued 
to develop. Improved methods of in- 
vestigation were devised by both 
French and German biologists, and 
about 1880 it became possible to sep- 
arate the various bacteria found in an 
animal or material, to get a pure or 
unmixed culture of each, and thus to 
be in a position to study the effect of 
each, and to be able to estimate any 
variation in strength of infective pow- 
er it might develop under varying con- 
ditions. Immense influence resulted 
from the method Koch elaborated for 
growing many mixed micro-organisms 
separately. Step by step, and with 
infinite labor and patience the specific 
micro-organism of tuberculosis (discov- 
ered by Koch in 1882), of glanders, 
anthrax, tetanus, diphtheria, cholera, 
malaria, plague, and influenza has 
been found, and its life-history traced. 
It was while searching for the bacillus 
of rabies that Pasteur found that the 
poison it created was certainly located 
in the nerve tissue of the affected ani- 
mal, that this tissue varied in viru- 
lence, and that the virulence could be 
increased or diminished by varying the 
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species of the animal inoculated, and 
by the length of time the poisoned tis- 
sue had been exposed to the influence 
of dry air, He found, too, that it was 
possible to acclimatize animals to the 
poison by inoculating first a very weak 
virus, and gradually increasing its 
strength. 

From these observations grew the 
Pasteur treatment of hydrophobia. It 
is now known that much of the effect 
of the pathogenic bacteria is due to 
the poisons or toxins they manufac- 
ture in the process of growth; these 
poisons have also been isolated and 
studied, and their effects are known 
as certainly as are those of the alka- 
loids derived from the vegetable 
world. It was further demonstrated 
that by gradually introducing a spe- 
cific poison into an animal, immunity 
could be developed till at last very 
large doses of poison could be given 
without serious result. This effect was 
believed to be due to the gradual for- 
mation in the animal of a substance 
which counteracted the poison and 
served as its antidote, which sub- 
stance remained for some time stored 
in the blood and was capable of exert- 
ing its specific antidotal property 
when injected subcutaneously into an- 
other animal. From this has arisen 
the antitoxic treatment of diphtheria. 
Every step in such a research as this 
had to be tested over and over again 
upon humble animals, before the re- 
sults could be finally accepted. There- 
fore every child saved by the antitoxic 
treatment of diphtheria owes its life 
to the scientific use of vivisection. 
Diphtheria kills through the toxins 
formed by the bacillus, and if the anti- 
toxin is to have its chance it must be 
given early in the illness before the 
nutrition of the nervous system has 
been profoundly damaged by the poi- 
son. By waiting till the toxin has done 
irreparable harm, say, to the nerves of 
the heart, the opportunity of saving 
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life has been lost. The poison needs 
to be antagonized before it has done 
its fatal work, and not after. 

The mortality from diphtheria, in 
spite of the fatal delay which has too 
often occurred before using the anti- 
toxic serum, has been reduced more 
than 50 per cent. since the introduc- 
tion of the new treatment. 

To discover by experiment any eas- 
ily applied and trustworthy method of 
producing immunity to the morbific 
influence of the microbes which cause 
dysentery and typhoid fever would be 
worth the lives of many rabbits, or 
even of many dogs. It would save 
each year many thousands of valuable 
lives in the prime of life and vigor, 
and it would be a powerful factor in 
the civilization of the human race. In- 
vestigations upon possible methods of 
treatment, or prevention, of dysentery, 
pneumonia, and typhoid fever, based 
upon the knowledge now gained of 
their microbial origin, are being car- 
ried on. Often the problem is compli- 
cated by evidence which suggests that 
one illness—e.g. pneumonia—may re- 
sult in different cases from the devel- 
opment of any one of several micro- 
organisms; that the specific cause of 
an inflammation may be multiple. 
There is also much to learn as to the 
conditions which morbid germs require 
for their power to develop and to pro- 
duce disease. The diphtheria bacillus, 
for instance, is often found to be pres- 
ent on the mucous membrane of the 
fauces in persons exposed to the infec- 
tion of diphtheria, but in whom no ill- 
ness has resulted, or does result. What 
is the secret of immunity in such 
cases? We do not know. In the 
South African war typhoid fever and 
dysentery killed many more than the 
Boers did. How to prevent typhoid in 
armies is a problem which ought to be 
studied with open minds and with 
immense patience by those responsible 
for the health of the soldiers. Official 
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optimism and indifference to all loss 
of life with which the Army Medical 
Department is familiar ought to be 
sternly checked at the War Office. 
Even with our present knowledge, it 
is nothing less than a disgrace to ad- 
mit that soldiers cannot be protected 
in large measure against typhoid. The 
provision of an adequate amount of 
boiled water is not a task beyond the 
skill of man to perform, and there is 
good reason to believe that even with 
this precaution alone the loss of life 
from enteric would be enormously di- 
minished. In civil life also the num- 
ber of valuable lives lost from typhoid 
fever is a reproach to medical science, 
and no efforts should be spared to 
wrest from Nature the secret by which 
immunity might be gained. 

Closely connected with the study of 
bacterial organisms, and depending, 
like it, upon the greatly increased 
power of the modern miscroscope, is 
the study of the blood, in which most 
important advances have been made 
within recent years. Even under nor- 
mal conditions the serum of the blood 
has some antitoxic or bactericidal 
property. The white cells in the blood 
are of several kinds; they have differ- 
ent functions, and it is the special 
function of some of them to attack 
and incorporate bacteria by a process 
which can only be called digestive. 
These cells are the scavengers of the 
tissues; they pull down and remove 
waste material, wage war with nox- 
ious bacteria, and the immunity we 
usually enjoy from the assaults of 
bacterial invaders is due in part, at 
least, to their ceaseless activity and 
digestive power, or, as it is called, to 
phagocytosis. This view of the pro- 
tective action of the wandering cells, 
which we owe chiefly to Metschnikoff 
(one of Pasteur’s pupils), goes far to 
explain the connection we all know to 
exist between immunity from acute 
illness and good general health. While 
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our garrison of defenders is strong 
and active, we are competent to deal 
with any ordinary attack from our 
bacterial foes, more especially if our 
tissues are unwounded. It has long 
been known that the best preservative 
against tubercular disease, for in- 
stance, is to be in a state of good 
health and nutrition; and we know 
now that this is because our standing 
army of white cells in the blood and 
the lymphoid system generally is then 
in its most effective condition. The 
knowledge of the importance of a high 
state of nutritional activity has of re- 
cent years been applied with excellent 
results in many morbid conditions, of 
which the more conspicuous are the 
treatment of tubercular disease of the 
lungs, and of chronic functional dis- 
orders of the nervous system. What 
is called the open-air treatment of 
phthisis is essentially an attempt, hap- 
pily often quite successful, to so in- 
crease, by pure air and much food, the 
resisting forces of the system that the 
morbific bacteria are overpowered, and 
the healing of the injuries they have 
caused becomes possible. Lung tissue 
that has been destroyed cannot be re- 
placed as such, but the wounded parts 
may heal with scars and fibrous tissue 
and contraction. The Weir Mitchell 
treatment of chronic nervous failure 
also depends upon a recognition of the 
immense value of high nutritional ac- 
tivity. 

Our knowledge of the life-history of 
the red blood-corpuscles has also been 
greatly extended. We know now that 
they are mainly developed from the 
nucleated colorless cells of the bone 
marrow, that they vary greatly in size, 
form, and oxygen-carrying power, and 
that these variations are related to 
different forms of anzmia. Another 
advance in practical medicine made in 
recent years is the fuller recognition 
we now have of the interdependence 
of all parts of the organism; the belief 
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that every gland contributes some- 
thing to the blood which is necessary 
for the general well-being; that excre- 
tion is only one side of the function 
of even the chief excretory glands, 
what they put into the blood being of 
importance as well as what they re- 
move from it. This “internal secre- 
tion” has been specially studied in the 
ease of several organs the true and 
important functions of which have 
only recently, by means mainly of ex- 
perimental physiology, been appreci- 
ated. We know now that a semi-creti- 
noid condition is caused by the wast- 
ing of one gland, diabetes by the wast- 
ing of another, and Addison’s disease 
by the wasting of a third. In one of 
these diseases the morbid condition can 
be arrested and health restored—and 
it is one of the most wonderful facts 
in medicine—by eating daily a small 
quantity of the gland that has failed, 
deriving the substitute from the sheep. 
The investigation into the real nature 
of malaria, and into the mode in 
which the disease is communicated to 
man, is another of the great triumphs 
of modern medicine. The existence of 
a malarial parasite has long been sus- 
pected. Exact knowledge on the sub- 
ject has only been gained within the 
last twenty-two years. It is now cer- 
tain that malaria is due to the pres- 
ence in the blood of a parasite which 
occupies a definite time in going 
through its life cycle, and that the hot 
and cold stages of the illness corres- 
pond precisely with certain of the 
steps of this cycle. The varying forms 
of malaria depend upon parasites of 
related but separate groups, each of 
which has its own life-history and rate 
of development. The malarial para- 
site is conveyed from man to man 
through the agency of the mosquito 
and of the genus anopheles. The mos- 
quito receives into its stomach from 
man some blood containing the para- 
site, which forthwith goes through 
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certain developmental changes, and in 
the end the germs make their way to 
the salivary gland of the mosquito, 
and thence get transferred to a new 
victim. The mosquito is not only the 
carrier, but also the intermediary nec- 
essary host of the malarial parasite 
during an important part of its life- 
history. These facts have been ascer- 
tained by immensely patient work on 
the part of Laveran, Grassi, Celli, 
Ross, Manson, etc.; the steps gained by 
reasoning and by microscopic investi- 
gation have been confirmed by two 
carefully planned experiments. Five 
people spent the worst months of the 
year in a highly malarious district in 
Italy, taking no quinine and living out 
of doors except when the mosquitoes 
feed—i.e. just before sunset and in the 
night. At these times they were care- 
fully protected by wire blinds to their 
windows and doors, and mosquito cur- 
tains round their beds. They had no 
malaria. The second experiment con- 
sisted in feeding mosquitoes of the 
anopheles group on patients suffering 
from malaria in Italy, sending the in- 
fected mosquitoes home, and letting 
them feed on two of the heroic inves- 
tigators, who forthwith had _ well- 
marked attacks of malarial fever.* 
That the problem is absolutely solved 
in all its points is probably not the 
case. It may be questioned, for in- 
stance, if man is the only necessary 
host for the parasite in its first stage, 
and, if so, why severe malaria has 
often occurred in exploring countries 
hitherto uninhabited by man. Does 
man share with some other animal the 
melancholy honor of being the para- 
site’s first host, or is his position 
unique? In the latter case, how does 
the parasite live in the absence of 
man? It will probably be found that 
the malarial parasite is capable of 
using several animals, of whom man 


5 Lancet, p. 923, February, 1900. Dr. Manson. 
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is one, as its host. But the knowledge 
that has been gained, even if not all 
we want on the subject, promises to 
be of enormous practical advantage. 
Life in tropical and _ semi-tropical 
countries will be indefinitely helped if 
malaria can be controlled and prevent- 
ed, and it no longer seems Utopian to 
hope that this will soon be possible. 

Within the last decade of the century 
under review several important ad- 
vances have been made in the study 
of light, and in the therapeutical ef- 
fects which may be derived from light. 
It has been discovered that the ultra- 
violet rays are more powerful in their 
effect upon tissues and upon morbid 
bacteria than any others, and on this 
discovery the Finsen’s light treatment 
of lupus and of some forms of malig- 
nant disease has been based. There is 
already good reason to hope that sey- 
eral diseases hitherto considered in- 
curable have been, in some cases at 
any rate, absolutely removed by the 
action of the ultra-violet rays, applied 
with due precautions, for a consider- 
able length of time. Further develop- 
ment of knowledge and of therapeutic 
usefulness may be expected in this 
direction at no distant date. 

Even more remarkable has been the 
discovery of a new form of radiation, 
known as the X or Réntgen rays. 
These rays are produced only in tubes 
containing highly rarefied air, through 
which an electric current is passed. 
When the tube is covered with a close- 
ly fitting mantle of black cardboard, 
it is observed (in a completely dark- 
ened room) that a paper screen washed 
with barium-platino-cyanide, or with 
certain other chemicals, lights up 
brilliantly, whether the side washed 
with the fluorescing material or the 
other side be turned towards the tube. 
The fact that rays capable of exciting 
brilliant fluorescence were able to pass 
through thick black cardboard led to 
the discovery by Réntgen in 1895 that 
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all bodies are transparent, though in 
different degrees, to the rays so pFro- 
duced. It was found that the rays 
were also photographic if received up- 
on a duly prepared plate. This new 
form of radiation has been extensively 
used in surgery, and its application to 
medicine, both for diagnosis and treat- 
ment, is daily extending. What is seen 
is the shadow (or the photograph of 
the shadow) of the parts or structures 
through which the rays have passed, 
the shadows deepening in proportion 
to their resistance to the rays. The 
correct appreciation of the depth of 
many shadows, and the power of cal- 
culating the plane on which a hidden 
foreign body showing a shadow will 
be found, are obviously only possible 
after considerable care and practice. 
The exposure required to get the shad- 
ows varies considerably, and it is 
never very short, as in photography. 
The rays themselves can do harm, 
especially after a long or frequently 
repeated exposure, or undue nearness 
of the focus-tube to the skin. A large 
number of instances of severe injury 
have been reported, some of which 
have ended fatally. It is therefore not 
probable that as a method of investi- 
gation the Rintgen rays will ever be- 
come of great use except as applied 
by experts. On the other hand, the 
high degree of potency which these 
rays possess may very possibly be ap- 
plied to therapeutic usefulness. If 
tubercular or malignant disease of the 
skin can be removed by them, it is not 
impossible that they may favorably 
affect deeper structures. We have at 
any rate in them a new power, which 
it may eventually prove possible to 
apply usefully in many directions, and 
which demands most careful study. 
In the progress of medicine during 
the last twenty-five years the influence 
of the best universities in the United 
States, and in a smaller degree of 
those in Canada, has been a factor of 
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considerable importance. The standard 
of work at, for instance, the Johns 
Hopkins University of Baltimore, 
U. S. A., has conspicuously succeeded 
in influencing the best Huropean work- 
ers on pathology, clinical medicine and 
surgery. The reasons why certain uni- 
versities in the United States have 
made their work felt so much more 
powerfully than any similar institu- 
tions on this side of the Atlantic can- 
not be stated in a few words and at 
the end of an article. It is a complex 
problem made up of many factors. 
Among them, however, it is safe to 
say that the magnificent liberality 
shown by rich men and women in en- 
dowing some of the best universities 
in the States and in Canada occupies 
a very important place. Original re- 
search on any large scale is impossible 
in the absence of big endowments. 
The patient study of how to apply the 
results of research to clinical medi- 
cine and surgery is almost equally im- 
possible without endowments. The 
best intellects of the age are wanted 
for progress in both these directions, 
and they cannot be had for the work 
if they are forced to allow themselves 
to be absorbed in the duty of earning 
a living on a lower intellectual plane. 
If England is to keep up with the 
United States in research and its ap- 
plications to pathology and medicine, 
large endowments must be forthcom- 
ing for Oxford and Cambridge, and for 
the University of London. Failing 
them we shall have to be content with 
admiring the work done in the best 
American universities, and with tak- 
ing a second place ourselves. 

Space compels us to leave unmen- 
tioned the advances made in many 
other directions, notably in knowledge 
of diseases of the nervous system, in 
ophthalmology, in otology, in psychol- 
ogy, in rational therapeutics, in hy- 
giene, in public health, and in the 
administration of hospitals. The new 
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century begins its history from a vast- 
ly higher standpoint all round than its 
predecessor did. But chiefly our hope 
for it lies in the desire, which has be- 
come so much more acute and general 
within the last fifty years than per- 
haps ever before, to get away from 
the bondage of theories and hypoth- 
eses, and to be able to question and 
cross-question facts till their full 
meaning becomes plain. The true stu- 
Edinburgh Review. 
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dents of medicine are to-day every- 
where struggling to get to the heart of 
the disturbing influences which break 
up the harmony of health and life. 
(hey are asking not for petty nos- 
trums against this ailment or the 
other, but for the wisdom which shall 
make them “privy to the mystery of 
knowledge” in all that concerns 
health, 
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The first thought of a townsman on 
awakening in a country house will be, 
“This is not my own bed,” his next, 
“How still it is!” Ic is this that has 
aroused him. As the dark hours rolled 
on, the porter sense, which never quite 
sleeps, has missed the familiar tramp 
of the policeman, the muffled rumble 
of underground trains, and growing 
uneasy at the unked silence at length 
has rung up consciousness. 

Other impressions follow: sweet- 
scented darkness for one; darkness un- 
relieved by dots and lines upon the 
ceiling from the lamp in the square. 

Then come rustlings and chirrups 
among the wistaria leaves which 
brush the pane, and from somewhere 
aloft a thin strain tells that a lark is 
singing. One props oneself upon an 
elbow to catch the delicate trill, but it 
is lost already. Bird after bird breaks 
upon the quiet with a babel of sweet 
sounds, such an outburst as can only 
be heard in the dusk of a summer 
dawn. 

Three cuckoos call incessantly, two 
clear-throated and close at hand, one 
from the copse wit breaking voice. 
Thrushes beyond estimation, black- 


birds innumerable are singing one an- 
other down. Little breathless spurts 
of melody come from the sill where a 
wren is bobbing around his small wife 
with drooping wing and expanded tail. 
The draw! of the green-linnet, the dry 
chirp of the sparrows mingle with the 
“Conk .. . Conk-conk” of coots from 
the pond. The drumming crow of a 
pheasant is answered by a clear shout 
from the Hambro’ pens. 

Verily a joyful noise; but of brief 
duration; the light waxes and the 
merry din dwindles. Nestle down 
again into the pillows with the thought 
that you have enjoyed what the coun- 
tryman hears but twice or thrice a 
year. He commonly sleeps through 
the chorale, arrives late at the porch 
of day and misses the introit. 

After breakfast something is said 
about church. “Two miles by the foot- 
path and—noe shade,” observes the pro- 
fessor sententiously. Selecting a Ger- 
man review and a paper-knife he re- 
tires to the tent between the cedars 
nursing a tobacco-jar. 

Yet it is a not unfruitful journey 
through the crops that clothe the white 
swells of the downs, sloping from the 





















rounded knaps topped with beech- 
woods to the grassy bed of the winter- 
bourne winding between its alders. 


Peace, peace seems all, 
Saint Praxed’s ever was the church 
for peace. 


When was it otherwise, think you, in 
this sleepy hollow, this forgotten nook 
of the Midlands? 

A fragment of ruddy flint in the foot- 
path attracts the eye: there lie three 
more among the barley stems, small, 
angular, with the color of fire upon 
them; plainly some ancient burning, 
for their surfaces have the soapy glaze 
which only the centuries can give. 
There were no fired shards a stone’s 
throw back, there are none a few 
strides further on, yet here, just here, 
are scores in the surface-soil which 
swells into a long low hillock. The 
wash of winter rains, the grooving 
share, the labors of the worm, “our 
busy brother,” have all but obliterated 
an ancient monument, yet this is sure- 
ly a Long Barrow. 

How looked the green country-side, 
think you, when the chief lay dead 
upon the bavins, his finery and weap- 
ons about him, a crowd of hoppled 
captives filling the penfold, sullen, 
hopeless, awaiting the feeding tongues 
of flame? What manner of men were 
those who planned the thing and 
watched it out? Who, when the fire 
died down and the horrid glee was 
over, hasted dog-like to scratch the 
kindly moulds over their works ere 
they slunk away? Small and shaggy 
and foul, narrow of brow and hard of 
heart were those from whose loins we 
sprung, that unacknowledged, mis- 
creant ancestry, our veritable fathers 
—thine, my friend, and mine! 

Does not the horror of the awful 
past draw a shadow across the sun? 
It is good, methinks, at times, to lay 
hand on mouth and peer in silence into 
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the hole of the pit whence we were 
digged. 


And lo, the tiny church among the 
hills, asleep in the sunshine, for we are 
early. Not wholly lonely, for a lady 
moves among the graves with flowers 
in her hands. In the dark interior 
someone is playing; through the low 
dentelled arch thrills the sweet sorrow 
of Beethoven; otherwise are no signs 
of worshippers without or within. 

The plan of the little sanctuary tells 
its own tale. Here are four stone 
walls and a tiled roof, neither vestry, 
aisle, porch nor transept complicates 
this example of a church in its sim- 
plest expression. Plain; how else? Un- 
interesting; by no means. Every stone 
is tangible history. Will you read with 
me? 

The oldest and stoutest work is the 
small, four-square, unbuttressed tow- 
er, solid and dark as a keep. Eastward 
of this run the walls of.the nave, 
pierced by two round-headed doors and 
a window of Saxon times. Half-way 
to the pulpit newer work begins upon 
a broader ground-plan, lighted by 
straight lancets of great but uncertain 
age, uncertain, since the chancel-arch 
beyond them is semi-circular and 
square in section, possibly dating from 
the eleventh century or even earlier. 

So much we discern despite the twi- 
light, and sinking into an empty pew 
enjoy the coolness and quaint fusty 
smell of the pious place, and fall 
a-wondering what rude imagery of the 
last assize the blistered whitewash 
conceals. 

The chancel is all air and sunshine; 
the flicker of leaves and murmur of 
bees—blameless Sabbath - breakers— 
come in through the low, five-lighted 
windows, last effort of English point- 
ed. It hardly needs the MDCXXXVIII 
cut in the tie-beam to mark this as 
work of the first Anglican revival. 
Dunstan here joins hands with Laud 
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yonder across the worn sill of that 
chancel-aren. 

Meanwhile the corners of pews are 
getting themselves filled; a congrega- 
tion for the most part of elderly labor- 
ing folk slip into our cool dusk from 
the glare outside, abase reverent, 
wrinkled faces for a minute before 
passing the red handkerchief over the 
sweaty front, which done the worship- 
per settles himself to wait. Men these 
for the most part, the wives will at- 
tend the afternoon service, being oth- 
erwise occupied in the meantime, for 
man must dine. 

The squeak and clank of the small 
bell overhead stop. The organ wheezes. 
As we get to our feet two men enter; 
elderly, bronzed, iron-gray at the tem- 
ples; alike in coloring and build, alike 
in gait and bearing, stamped, too, with 
the same expression. One drops into 
the pew beneath the pulpit, his twin, 
who wears the surplice, kneels at the 
desk. ‘Squire and parson, noticeable 
men of a type fast disappearing, one 
brief description shall serve for both. 
The square, close-cropped heads sit 
well upon broad shoulders and deep 
chests, heads not easily turned. These 
are tenacious men, of a pleasant, pa- 
tient tenacity, of some few prejudices 
and no theories; Tory and five-feet-six, 
how else? Which of us by taking 
thought can add a cubit unto his stat- 
ure? ‘Not my old friends here, whose 
Toryism, by the way, is of a lovable, 
humane sort, grounded upon the as- 
sumption that the laboring man must 
live; holding to a pious belief in a 
five-shilling duty on wheat which there 
is no use in pressing for, and cheer- 
fully recognizing the predestined Radi- 
calism (and consequent ruin) of our 


dear native land—a recognition which 
need not, and shall not, embitter inter- 
course with “the other side.” 

Nor shall the impending bankruptcy 
of the landed interest spoil the appe- 
They grow a little poorer every 


tite. 
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year, “selling out,” as they confess, a 
few this or a few that to make good 
the leakage from the land; but here 
you have them, still at their posts, 
serving their God, and doing their du- 
ties. For the rest the good gray head 
bent over the folded surplice-sleeves, 
no less than its facsimile in the pew 
below, belongs to an all-round man, a 
clean, quick shot at rocketting pheas- 
ant, a dependable partner at whist 
(half-penny points) a humanizing in- 
fluence at the meet and on the board, 
at fireside and _ sick-bed side; a 
staunch friend, a good listener, an 
arrant and incurable peacemaker, be- 
loved of the laboring folk among 
whom he has speut his life. 

For the service, it seems, as I under- 
stand the matter, neither “high” nor 
“low Possibly for want of a vestry 
no Geneva gown makes its appear- 
ance, but we see less significance than 
our fathers saw in the Geneva gown, 
or are better content to let the man 
who does the work do it in his own 
way. So the stout laced boots and 
trousers of Oxford mixture peep from 
beneath white folds of ephod through 
service and sermon. 

“Give peace in our time, O Lord!” 
This is good discourse; he is speaking 
of what he knows and withal pitches 
his message neither at our heads nor 
over them. Keeps a good distance, 
medium pace, and seems dead on the 
—where was I?... 

Thoughts suggested ramify, wander 
even, if you must have it. Warm 
weather, very.... The grave, fa- 
miliar tones run together with a pleas- 
ant indistinctness, but one is perfectly 
conscious, quite perceptive, you know. 

There seems more of a congregation 
than one had fancied; kneeling, too, 
unusual perhaps, but all right. One 
finds oneself without surprise kneel- 
ing close-packed among the crowd up- 
on the cool flags. Someone is praying 

















fast and loud, but one catches nothing 
of the sense. Beyond the chancel-arch 
candles are winking in the slant sun- 
beam that strains through a louvered 
window. Tinkle! Samebody is hold- 
ing something aloft in a napkin. The 
hush, the heat, the sense of human 
proximity grow oppressive. A subdued 
clink and jingle here and there among 
us betray the presence of iron. One’s 
neighbors to right and left and the 
man in front wear their hair longer 
than is customary. All are in a state 
of suppressed excitement. 

At the altar step kneel two great 
pink-faced youths with shocks of 
sandy hair falling over their shoul- 
ders. The mutterings, the restless- 
ness, the play of hot breaths become 
unbearable. One finds oneself out- 
side. 

Here the crowd is greater but less 
dense; at each window-slit stand men 
straining eye and ear to catch the ser- 
vice, crossing themselves fast and fer- 
vently at each tinkle of the sacring- 
bell within. Among the graves kneel 
men grown and bearded, weeping hot- 
ly upon little crosses of peeled elder, 
or praying upon sword-hilts. 

Swords, swords everywhere, in the 
hands of leathern-jacketed smiths, 
athwart the knees of smocked carters 
and buskinned ploughmen who sit 
astride the green hillocks honing the 
bright edges whilst their lips move in 
half-conscious prayer. Bucklers, too, 
rows of them, clean and new, white 
wood and fresh-stript hide, lean on the 
churchyard fence. 

Westward the lanes are blocked as 
far as one can see with tilted wag- 
gons; in the nearest two women seated 
upon the sacks are twirling a hand- 
quern. 

There are glints of bright metal 
among the beeches upon the hilltops 
left and right; against the sky-line of 
the bare down to eastward stands out 
a solitary mounted scout. 
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We are no heroic figures, nor do we 
posture or straddle in blusterous wise, 
nor fall into picture-book groupings. 
For the more part we are common 
men, clumsy and slow-gaited, meanly 
dressed and pitifully armed, sweaty 
and dusty, too, for some of us have 
come far and lain rough for a week 
past. 

Field hands are we with the marks 
of field labor upon us; short of stature, 
round-shouldered and wooden-featured; 
mere loam, but loam that is alight at 
last and, kiln-like, hot to the heart- 
roots with dull-glowing, unquenchable 
resolve. 

It seems to me that I have seen the 
men before, the brown kindly faces 
are all so neighborly. These stubbly 
chins and sunburned thatches of hair 
hang around the inn-yards of Hunger- 
ford and Newbury at the October hir- 
ing-fairs. Just such men have I met 
in the Hampshire woods at bark-strip- 
ping time, when the tall oaks lay na- 
ked and sallow athwart sheets of blue- 
bells. I am among my brothers and 
know them all, and what they will do 
at a pinch. 

My mind seems clouded with a sense 
of woe, whether overpast or impend- 
ing I cannot just say. It is with me 
as with one who has fallen asleep un- 
der an intolerable sense of loss, a bur- 
den upon the heart that no sighing 
will heave away, who awakes in the 
first dusk, crying feebly, “O what has 
happened?” and again, “O do not tell 
me!” 

And lo, from the tension and fear 
and high-strung resolve around me 
comes a clearness, an understanding 
of what it all means, and I know that 
the enemy is in the heart of my coun- 
try, that he has careened his heels up- 
on the King’s Meadow and made the 
land of the Radingas his horse-pas- 
ture; that Englishmen are working 
under the whips at his staked dyke 
between Thames and Kennet—men 
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whom I know, men whose wives and 
daughters lie in his slave-pen. 

It comes to my mind—and I do not 
ask how—that all the wild rascaldom 
of Baltic pirate-holds, ruffians from 
Wexford and the Liffey, from Laxford 
and Kyle of Tongue, the Romsdale and 
the Nordland fjords, are turned loose 
upon poor, stolid, stupid Berkshire. 
The Danes are on us!—have been upon 
us since March—sucking us white as a 
polecat sucks a lamb. The Dane: look 
you, there is no poetry, no glamour 
about the name to me, song and saga 
and romance are clean forgotten as if 
I had never heard them. The word 
stands for everything that is filthy and 
brutal and base, and ah! too, for all 
that is hopelessly cunning and nimble 
and strong! What the shark is to the 
swimmer such is this beastly foreign 
interloper to me, something hateful to 
God and man—(yet strangely permit- 
ted, like his father the Fiend)—lustful, 
butcherly strength, whom no truce 
will bind, no weapon overcome. , 

All this comes home to me with a 
sinking of the heart. I know of a 
surety that the thatched roofs of 
Pangbourne and Sonning and the 
steadings of Theale have gone roaring 
aloft in flame; that the mill at Maple- 
durham is a smouldering wreck, that 
the pits of Coley have been rifled of 
half-tanned hide, and all the meal and 
malt, ale and candle-tallow, salt-beef 
and stock-fish of three counties has 
been swept into the stockaded “bury” 
built around the ruins of Lawrence 
Church. Infamies unspeakable go on 
within. Wherefore we have risen, 
these men and I, at the call of our 
Alderman, and have bidden our young 
thanes inside there to lead the fyrd. 
We are bound for the tryst at the 
ridge-way’s end between Streatley and 
Basildon. Battle will be joined before 
night. So we are hearing mass while 
We may, and are by way of making 
our hearts clean against what may be 
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our last day’s work. To win? Hardly: 
we have been beaten too often and too 
badly to hope overmuch. One thing 
we mean to do, we of the forlorn hope, 
cry mightily upon the White Christ, 
and die if needs be, but die killing 
each of us his man. 

So, whilst the priest of Compton 
sings mass within, the priest of Midg- 
ham (whose church was burned last 
Sunday) shrives us under the church 
yew. See you the hot tears hopping 
down his rough cheeks? See again 
how young John of Thatcham and 
young Edgar of Beedon, who fought 
thrice about a certain Edith. having 
confessed, are a-making blood-brother- 
hood each with his fellow’s knife upon 
his own shield-arm and are taking an 
oath to stand by one another this day, 
to set free or make an end. For Edith, 
look you, is in the slave-pen. 

* * * * * = * 

And now we are at Englefield Chase 
with the Kennet Valley below us all 
green and empty in the slant beams 
of a westering sun. 

The enemy is even now coming, clat- 
tering boisterously to the field upon 
stolen nags, every fighting-man flushed 
and bold from his stirrup-cup. His 
horse-boy trots at his knee or holds by 
the tail and to him the master-thief 
tosses the rein as he lights down and 
strides in rippling mail to form the 
wedge behind his jarl. 

Their two wings take ground to the 
north of the Roman road, close up and 
dress with something of the careless 
precision of master-craftsmen in the 
presence of ’prentices. ’Tis plain we 
are held cheaply albeit we have the 
upper ground. 

Our youngsters are somewhat daunt- 
ed by the manifest prompt nimbleness 
of the men below there. The main 
of us have never set eyes upon a Dane 
before and there is some crowding and 
craning of necks and more talking 
withal than our leaders would have; 

















they bid us hold our tongues and are 
obeyed. 

Now is the word passed; it is begin- 
ning. We move slowly down the 
grassy slope and come to a stand be- 
tween two clumps of lichened thorn; 
three great squares of Englishmen, all 
men of Wessex, one over against each 
wing of the pirates’, the third, the Al- 
derman’s, in the rear. 

Some of us are red and choking, 
others white and shaking with hard- 
curbed eagerness; a color a wise cap- 
tain likes well to see. The thieves, 
who move more quickly than we, have 
taken fresh ground it seems, and mean 
us to fight with the sun in our eyes. 

As there’s no help for it we change 
front, not without shouldering and 
shuffling, are pushed and pulled into 
line again by our company-leaders, 
men who have seen the face of war 
before to-day. Hasty and rough- 
tongued are they as they bid us be 
yare and not to crowd upon and ham- 
per one another. 

In the front rank go our two young 
thanes and their household; we in the 
middle throng see little save grey iron 
skull-caps and pairs of crimson ears 
in a mist of sunlit hair. Certain it is 
that we are none of the stoutest now 
that we are come to the point; some 
of us indeed are pitifully afeard. The 
disarray is growing. If the enemy 
struck now——! 

A waft of wind blows upon our hot 
faces, a leader, one of the thanes be- 
like, strides down the ranks, claps this 
weakling upon the shoulder, heartens 
up that other with a cheery word and 
is gone. Who was he? None met his 
eye; none recall his speech; his mail 
seemed of red gold; his stature taller 
than a tall man’s. And the wind that 
went before him! Of a truth one of 
the saints from Paradise is with us 
this tide. Mightily uplifted of heart 
are we. Once again we are moving 
slowly. 
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From the enemy below come gusts 
of cackling laughter and shouts of 
mockery. 

With us now is a great silence save 
for the singing of the churchmen in 
the rear. 

Hark! Here it comes! With a rattle 
of axe-hafts on bucklers and a deep- 
chested charging-shout the left wing 
of the Dane comes up the slope at a 
run. 

Our thanes speak up confidently. 
Tramp! Tramp! There are some 
sickening moments of supreme sus- 
pense in which each of us gets his 
shoulders back and fills his chest 
with air before the two lines crash 
together. 

Like leaping white flames the swords 
of the house-karls rise and fall. From 
all along our front goes up the clang 
and clatter of smitten wood and metal. 

We are moving a little, pressing on- 
ward and pressed upon from behind, 


moving, but more and still more 
slowly. 
Now we are at a standstill, are 


crushed together, rock and sway. 

The swords in front are still, or 
nearly. It is knife and pommel work, 
the slippery edge of battle. 

And this is war! Is this all? In 
one moment every man of us realizes 
that the pirates’ onset has spent itself, 
has failed. Ours has to come; now is 
our time! With a roar we link elbows, 
push, heave, thrust forward, crying 
upon every saint that we know, and 
on the Christ, their Master and ours. 
Nay, the lads and poor knave club- 
men in the rear catch the word, clap 
shoulders to the backs of their cover- 
ing files and strain mightily. And lo, 
We are moving again foot by foot 
down the slope slowly at first, then 
faster, till we find ourselves in looser 
array stumbling onwards and down- 
wards at a run over fallen men still 
or struggling, slipping in the wet hol- 
lows of shields, with a flicker of rose- 
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tinted blades to the fore and a mighty 
and joyous crying of our fellows. 


At the ruts of the Roman way we 
stagger but slacken not at all, through 
the high bracken and stunted thorm 
below we brush still whooping; no 
man of us but knows this cannot last; 
yon line of cankered ashes stands on 
the bank, below them the Kennet 
water creeps black and deep with the 
quaking duck-marsh beyond. 

Again battle is joined with the din 
of a hundred smithies and a hustings 
voice. Again weight will have it—on 
we thrust. . 

But the fore-men are thinning, and 
we—we are pushed to the front, to the 
very fighting-line, and must grapple 
and pant knee to knee amid thudding 
blows with lusty, hot-cheeked Danes 
who face us wild-eyed and sweating, 
crying to one another to spread out 
and what-not contradictory cries, until 
one is pressed into their very embrace 
and the banging of axe upon target 
stops again for lack of elbow-room. 

Those behind us stab with the point 
over our shoulders, and those behind 
them heave but as now we hove. 

Hurt men holding their bucklers low 
sway and lean but cannot fall. We 
are cumbered to the knee with those 
who are down, whose voices and hands 
come up from below. 

Men who have hacked on doggedly 
with bent or broken blades suddenly 
drop them and grapple each a robber, 
winding naked fingers in beard or hair, 
feeling for the knee or the neck with 
the dirk. 

First winds are spent, the scale- 
beam trembles, the event will fall to 
whom shall rally first. 

Can no man raise a cry? 

Our two young thanes are still upon 
their feet, bleeding but dangerous, 


hewing at the hairy forearm, stabbing 
at the tattoed throat, bearing up dint- 
ed shields to the heavy axes. 


God 
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bless their brave, pink faces! but they 
are mere kempery-men, dumb as 
horses, and we need leadership and a 
cry! 

A voice! Whose? It is the great 
clear note of our lord’s gleeman, “The 
bull is pinned! grip fast, ye ban-dogs! 
grip fast! grip!” 

The dry roar and the pressure begin 
again; the throng of pirates gives 
ground foot by foot. The massed 
faces before us are all awork with im- 
potent rage, all dark against the level 
red light of sunset save for the flash 
of teeth. Wherever the eye turns it 
meets cages of clenched or gnashing 
teeth. 

Again it comes upon me that I have 
met these men before, their visages 
are all familiar. That high-cheek- 
boned man whose hawk-nose bends 
down into a big moustache command- 
ed some ship I once boarded. I can- 
not put a name to the place, Harwich, 
perhaps, or Maldon; it matters not, I 
know him again. 

And that other with tufted eyebrow 
and bristly nostrils who is swearing 
so abominably, him, too, I know, and 
have seen in just such a taking on the 
fish-strand at Falmouth, or Kinsale 
was it, when the mackerel fleet of 
Easterlings put in for water and 
stores? 

They have not room to use their 
weapons. I see a man gnawing the 
rim of his shield. 

Back, still back they are borne until 
with lamentable cries and bitter the 
rear of that great crowd is toppling 
backward over the brink, toppling in 
bunches as_ bees fall into the skep, 
falling as a wall falls. 

Splash! splash! they are in by tens, 
by scores. ’Tis a quag bottom and the 
banks are steep. Aha! the club-men 
and lads upon the flank are busy and 
joyful. ... 

Meanwhile how goes it with our fel- 
lows? The horseguard is surrounded 














and the nags retaken. The pirate 
right charges, has shot its bolt, is 
wedged between our two squares (for 
the Alderman joins battle betimes). 
Hammered until they break, the 
thieves attempt to rally behind the 
blackened walls of Theale, but are 
broken again and utterly. They are 
in fear for their line of retreat, and 
whilst their front makes a stand their 
rear is melting, sneaking off towards 
Reading, and all along that five-mile 
causeway is flight and pursuit; a slow- 
moving cloud of dust bearing a fight- 
ing mob within and leaving a ghastly 
trail behind it. 

Here the hunted enemy, thrust in up- 
on his centre by freshly-mounted Eng- 
lish upon his flanks, headed-off, fol- 
lowed up, waylaid, struggles onward 
with beard on shoulder, hoping only 
for escape, for his palisade, for night! 

But there is yet an hour of daylight, 
and it is England’s hour. In the heart 
of that dusk, choking dust-cloud, beat- 
en up by a thousand feet, the weakest 
of us plays the man. Poor chop-fallen 
lads that whimpered on the hill-side 
above ere the bicker began, and had 
need to be cuffed and rated into si- 
lence, are grown as fell as blooded 
mastiffs. 

Kibed heels and empty bellies are 
clean forgotten. “They close full fast 
on every side, no slackness is there 
found.” This is no time to take breath 
but to kill and to keep on killing. 

Every minute some fellow lustier or 
braver than his mates shoulders his 
way to the front to make his mark or 
to fall. ; 

Every minute we are joined by some 
man of ours whom we had not missed, 
or whom we had seen down, and these 
hew-comers are armed with the Dan- 
ish axe and go in bright mail stript 
from some dead thief, and oh, but 
they are fain to put their findings to 
the proof! 

Every Dane hurt is a Dane down, 
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and a Dane down is a Dane done for. 


Have at them! 
Worry!” 

In these five miles we make thirty 
onfalls, cheering our men to the grim 
work with hoarse croakings, for every 
voice is cracked and every tongue is 
over-dry for speech. 

’Tis a desperate hour and a pitiless; 
an hour of close fighting, up and down 
fighting, the straining, gasping, round 
and round tugging of locked bull-ter- 
riers. 

At last the Forbury! The remains 
of the foe set their faces for a last 
rally; their camp-guard sallies, but is 
ill led, the gate jammed by meeting 
throngs who stab and trample one an- 
other in the dusk. We win the end of 
the drawbridge, we cut the ropes, we 
are all but through! 

Then the ship-wards of the Red Jarl 
do after their kind and man the gate 
to cover the flight of their lord. 

The freshest of our mounted men 
turn their horses loose and are for car- 
tying the pass with a rush, but the 
entry is too strait and the swing of the 
axes is too terrible. 

Thrice and four times our keenest 
rush in like dogs at a baiting but are 
beaten back, hewn down, swept from 
the planking to the water of the moat. 

The press of fierce, weary men thick- 
ens at either end of the bridge, the 
footing between is slippery-wet and of 
the worst, we yearn and glare, but the 
Bury is still to take. Darkness is fall- 
ing. 

Here comes the old Alderman, sees 
all, strokes a grey beard, and speaks 
the word. 

Three wain-loads of faggots stand 
nigh, in a trice a hundred hands are 
upon the poles, the axles, the tail- 
boards; groaning and rocking towards 
the ditch they go and crash in. Over 
we storm, sword in teeth, a leg up 
here, a shoulder there. Help me, 
brother, and I will help thee! 


“Worry, good dogs! 
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We are inside at last and right 
quickly upon the backs of the warders 
of the gate. Do they blench? Not one 
of them. Their hour has come; throw- 
ing off their mail and fighting bare- 
sark they die there to the last man. 

It is very fierce, this last, and long 
enough, albeit ’tis soon over. The 
gate-posts are splashed red to the 
height of a tall man and the sill is 
swimming as our stormers clamber 
over the rampart of dead. Many, oh, 
many of us are down! John of 
Thatcham who led the first rush lies 
underneath the bridge; Edgar of Bee- 
don lives but to brain the last pirate 
and drops inside the gate. 

Good lads! you have driven your fur- 
row straight and may to sleep. Little 
Edith is home before you... . 

For us there is yet stern work to do 
in the thickening dusk ere such of the 
thieves as have ’scaped the storm 
hastily launch their keels, and with 
half-manned benches make off, fouling 
and bumping in the darkness dowr 
Sonning Reach for their Bury-in-the- 
Marsh. 


Now is the slave-pen broken, now 
are the hopples stricken off; what 
rushings to and fro, what anguished 
search, sudden recognitions, ecstasies 
unimaginable, griefs unspeakable! 

Sounds of a triumphing host roar up 
in jets and spurts of song around us, 
and the heaped plunder of three shires 
is to be sorted, reclaimed and divided 
in a night! 

For, look you, the tide has turned at 
last and we have won! Against all 
forecasting, by some amazing luck, we 
have won! 


Now come the clergy and not too. 
soon, and wisdom and order and self- 
restraint come with them, and we be- 
think us of Him upon whom we cried 
in our bitter need. 

Lo, now, as the broad, red moon pulls 
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herself slowly and all misshapen from 
the dank fen, how wife and husband, 
lass and lover, reunited, crowd the 
roofless shell of Lawrence Church and 
join all brokenly in the great Chris- 
tian hymn:— 


We praise thee, O God! 
We acknowledge Thee to be the Lord! 


In the hush that follows someone is 
speaking, pauses, begins again with 
the undefinable note of finality in his 
tone, “And now to God the Father, 
God the Son——” 

And again in the pleasant, roofed-in, 
midsummer coolness I am standing 
among prosaic country-folk with heads 
bent to receive the benediction. 

Surely I have slept, dozed at least— 
humiliating experience! With eyes but 
half-used to the twentieth century I 
find myself gazing straight to my 
front. Thank God it is all over! There 
were times in the past history of our 
planet when our green, solid England 
spouted lava and rocked in seismic 
throes. Those times and the red wars 
are done. 

Give peace in our time, O Lord! 

The wall over against me bears a 
mural tablet of yellowing marble:— 


To the Memory of 
Rolfe Thurstan, Yeoman. 
aetat 76 who deceased (illegible) 
for XXXVIII yeares vicar’s church- 
warden of this parish 


of antient familie if small estait 

His store was little but his heart was 
grait, 

A husband faithfull 
kinde ... 


and a _ parent 


Enough to show that others beside the 
dusty cherubs atop wept for this de- 
scendant of the ‘Norse reivers. So 
grind the mills of God. 


* * * * * * * 


“Well! and where have you dropped 

















from? Brantingham, I suppose. Jack, 
look here! Jack, I say, here is——; he 
was just behind you, he says, all 
through the service. J didn’t see him 
until he rose to leave, but then my 
eyes trouble me on bright days; ’tis a 
mercy I know my Prayer-book and 
could read the service blindfold. Dark 
interior? Yes, the nave is rather dark; 
that stained glass was a mistake. But 
what is a vicar to do? It was kindly 
meant. Can’t we get you to stay to 
lunch? Eh? Pot-luck, you know! No? 
Next time, then!’ 

So, with a firm hand-grip the good 
man turns back to his church wherein 
a stout village-wife awaits him at the 
font, babe on arm. 


Alone, again, under green on 
elms, pacing ranks of standing corn, 
how it all comes back! What is it 
that I have seen,—have felt, too, and 
smelt and handled during these few 
crowded minutes? Those quilted jack- 
ets, I could draw them from memory! 
[It was unmistakably, horridly real. But 
when can it have happened? Ashdown 
is out of the question, even the his- 
toric Englefield will not fit in, for 
Ethelwulf—(he was an Alderman, by 
the by)—failed to storm the stockade; 
died, indeed, outside it. 

One thing is sure. I was there. Some 
inherited molecule of grey cerebral 
matter responded to some local stimu- 
The Contemporary Review. 
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lus and repeated its thousand-years- 
old experience. Impossible? Why so? 
What are forty generations in the his- 
tory of a race? Does not the young 
Arctic sandpiper, scarce eight weeks 
from the egg, leave the frozen moss of 
Franz Joseph Land and flit south-east 
by south across continent and archi- 
pelago, land and sea, to spend the first 
winter of its little life in New Zealand? 
The chart of that great journey is 
graven in its tiny brain. League by 
league it follows invisible tracks first 
beaten by its ancestors in geological 
times inconceivably remote. 

I was there, I tell you; the shouting 
is still in my ears, my breath sstill 
catches from the struggle. Nonsense? 
What is time? Tell me so much at 
least, or cap to our race’s greatest, he 
knew that we are of such stuff as 
dreams are made of. 

So musing, so bejeered by the dull- 
eyed matter-of-fact modern side of 
self, I find my way up the avenue to 
the shaven greenness of the lawn 
splashed with its pools of exotic color. 
There under the cedar, heels-up, a-snore 
in his hammock, lies one of our new 
leaders, taper-fingered, spare, light in 
the bone; the sinister eyebrow raised, 
maintaining, even in sleep, its scepti- 
cal attitude; an incarnate doubt. 

The dream within me shuddered and 
died. 

Ashton Hilliers. 
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THE BALLAD OF LONDON RIVER. 


From the Cotswolds, from the Chilterns, from your fountains and your 
springs, 
Flow down, O London river, to the seagull’s silver wings: 
Isis or Ock or Thame, 
Forget your olden name, 
And the lilies and the willows and the weirs from which you came. 


Forego your crystal shallows and your limpid lucid wave, 

Where the swallows dart and glisten, where the purple blooms are brave, 
For the city’s dust and din, 
For the city’s slime and sin, 

For the toil and sweat of Englishmen with all the world to win. 


The stately towers and turrets are the children of a day: 
You see them lift and vanish by your immemorial way: 
The Saxon and the Dane, 
They dared your deeps in vain,— 
The Roman and the Norman,—they are past, but you remain. 


Your Water-Gate stands open o’er your turbid tide’s unrest, 

To welcome home your children from the Hast and from the West, 
O’er every ocean hurl‘d, 
Till the tattered sails are furl’d 

In the avenue of Empire, in the highway of the world, 


The argosies of Egypt, the golden fleets of Ind, 

In streaming flocks and coveys they beat adown the wind: 
Heavy with priceless stores 
They hover to your doors, 

They lay their lordly merchandise on your insatiate shores. 


The gallant boy you beckon: to his eager eyes a-gleam 

You vaunt your ancient glory, and you haunt his waking dream: 
His leaping veins you fire, 
His valiant hopes inspire, 

And he woos you for the pathway tohis utmost heart’s desire. 


You draw him to his destiny, you lure him to his fate: 
With tales of old adventure his soul you subjugate, 
With sounds of quay and creek, 
And the ripple grey and sleek, 
And the rough winds in the ratlins where they pipe their summons bleak. 
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He sees the wharf and shipyard, the mooring-post and ‘crane, 
The dock-bridge swinging open, the bollard and the chain: 

All day the hammers ring, 

All night the flare-lighis fling 
Their tremulous arms of welcome to the pilgrims that you bring. 


Long magic hours he gazes from the Bridge’s middle arch, 

At the masts in thronging medley, atthe sea-hosts on the march, 
Whether crowding side by side 
Comes the pageant of your pride, 

Or you turn your traffic seaward at the falling of the tide. 


The red-sailed barges stagger where the seething vapors crawl, 

The towering clippers pierce the fog beyond the dim dock wall, 
And the steamers each to each 
Cry out in strident speech, 

And the liners hoot and bellow through the murk of Limehouse Reach. 


He sees forgotten navies in their triumphs and despairs,— 

King George’s ships, King Charles’s ships, are moored by Blackwall Stairs: 
The men whose boisterous breath 
Acclaimed Elizabeth, 

Their gusty cheering rings to him from out the doors of death. 


So you drag him out and onward, so you cast him from the shore, 
Till he lose the last wan glimmer of the lightship off the Nore: 
To him, to him alone, 
"Neath empty skies unknown, 
The sea shall show her sorrows, and her joys shall be his own. 


Then you call him, call him, call him, from the ultimate ends of earth, 
You wrench his heart with hunger for the city of his birth: 

And his senses you befool, 

Till in Rio or Stamboul 
He hears the roar of London and the shoutings in the Pool. 


And the vessel hurries homeward under sun and under stars, 
She flies, all canvas crowded, or she drifts beneath bare spars, 
Till the rattling cordage creak, 
And the whistling block shall speak, 
And the groaning yards make answer, Lo, the haven that we seek. 


The squalors and the splendors that have girt you as you go, 
The majesty and meanness, your sons again shall know, 
While the grinding hawser slips, 
And the falling anchor grips, 
And they haul the huddled foresail down in London of the Ships. 
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From the Cotswolds, from the Chilterns, from your fountains and your 


springs, 
Flow down, O royal river, unpollute of earthly things: 
Through the city’s dust and din, 
Through the city’s slime and sin, 
Hail us for fighting Englishmen, with all the world to win! 


Then swing us to the surges, through the hurricane to grope, 
With iron us to grapple, with crushing odds to cope: 

One with your flood are we, 

Blood of your blood we be, 





Beating eternal measure still to the pulses of the sea. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


May Byron. 





THE RAVEN. 


It may be remembered that, in a for- 
mer number of this Review,’ I have 
written somewhat at length upon the 
owl, and have expressed an opinion 
that there is no bird which is of so 
great interest in itself and which it is 
so important and so imperative for us 
to preserve. Owls apart, there is, I 
think, no class of birds which, in view 
of their high physical and mental de- 
velopment, of their powers of imita- 
tion, of their curiously alternating so- 
ciability and shyness, of their droller- 
ies and their delicious aptitude, when 
domesticated, for fun and mischief, of 
their influence, through all the earlier 
centuries and earlier civilizations—an 
influence which has not quite gone by 
even now and here—over the thoughts, 
the hopes and the fears of man, is 
equal in interest to the crow or cor- 
vine tribe. That tribe, it should be 
remarked for the sake of the general 
reader, includes the crow itself, car- 


1The Living Age. Dec. 13, 1902. 


rion and hooded, the rook, the magpie, 
the jackdaw, the jay, and, perhaps, 
the Cornish chough. Each one of these 
birds has noteworthy characteristics of 
its own, and at the head of them all— 
as much, perhaps, above them as their 
genus stands above all other genera— 
stands the subject of this paper, the 
raven. 

The raven (Corvus coraz) is the big- 
gest, the strongest, the boldest, the 
most wary, the cleverest, the most 
amusing, the most voracious—I am 
afraid I must also add, by far the 
rarest, and that in an ever-accelerating 
degree—of its kind. In the opinion of 
some of the most observant of hill-and- 
field naturalists, like Macgillivray and 
Waterton, and of some of the most re- 
cent and most strictly scientific of or- 
nithologists, Professor Foster and Pro- 
fessor A. Newton, he takes his place, 


-for reasons which they give, not only 


at the head of his own corvine family, 
but of all birds whatsoever, In other 
words, in their judgment—though it is 
impossible to record it without regret 
and without demur—he has dethroned 














the king of birds himself, the bird of 
Jupiter, the royal eagle, from his im- 
memorial pride of place. 

Glance for a moment at his history. 
His connection with man goes back to 
the most dim and distant traditions of 
the race. He plays a characteristic 
part as a weather-wise bird— 


Imbrium divina avis imminentum— 


who did not always do what he ought 
to do, in the earliest records of the 
most sacred and venerable book in the 
world, the Bible. In a later record of 
the same book, he plays a part which 
is equally characteristic in the career 
of the prophet Elijah. He was placed 
at the head of the birds of omen, the 
“oscines” (0s cano), as they were called: 
birds, that is, which by their weird 
and startling cries possessed the curi- 
ous and enviable privilege of prescrib- 
ing every detail of the public and so- 
cial life—commanding this or forbid- 
ding that—of the severely practical 
ancient Romans. He was the sacred 
bird of the supreme divinity of all the 
Teutonic and Scandinavian races, our 
own ancestors, of course, among them. 
He was the travelling companion, 
sometimes in person, always in effigy, 
of the “hardy Norseman,” wherever 
the winds or waves could carry his 
adventurous bark. More than any 
other bird—if we include along with 
him his nearest ally the crow, which 
is in many languages confused with 
him—he attracted the attention of 
Shakespeare. It is worth noting that 
while the swan, which 


With arched neck, 
Between her white wings mantling 
proudly, rows 
Her state with oary feet, 


so often and so exquisitely referred to 
by Milton, and the “wakeful nightin- 
gale,” an equal favorite of his, for the 
most pathetic of all reasons, that, like 
himself, she 
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Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert 
hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note, 


have, each of them, to be content with 
being mentioned only a modest ten 
times by Shakespeare, the swallow and 
the owl may pride themselves on be- 
ing referred to some twenty, the dove 
some thirty, the eagle some forty, 
while the raven has the unique dis- 
tinction of being mentioned over fifty 
times. 

In the rich and wide region of fable 
—of books, that is, some of which have 
béen translated into more languages, 
ancient and modern, Eastern and 
Western, and have had a greater in- 
fluence, alike as cause, picture, and 
effect, upon current morality than any 
other book except the Bible—the ra- 
ven, as was to be expected from a 
bird of his marked character, takes a 
prominent place. In fable, the raven 
is among birds pretty much what the 
fox is among animals, the most adroit, 
the most knowing, the most ubiquitous 
among them all. In Pilpay as in Adsop, 
in Babrius as in Pheedrus, in La Fon- 
taine and L’Estrange as in Gay, he 
serves to point many a moral and 
adorn many a tale. 

A bird whose literary history begins 
with Noah and with Blijah, and who 
gave his name to the Midianite chief- 
tain Oreb; whose every action and cry 
was observed and noted down, alike 
by the descendants of Romulus and 
the ancestors of Rolf the Ganger; who 
occurs in every second play of Shake- 
speare; who forms the subject of one 
of the most eery poems of Kdgar Allan 
Poe, and enlivens the pages of the Rod- 
erick Random of Smollett, of the Rook- 
wood of Ainsworth, of the Barnaby 
Rudge of Dickens, is a bird whose his- 
torical and literary pre-eminence is un- 
approached; while, to the mind of the 
patriotic English naturalist, he carries 
with him also something of the pathetic 
interest which always attaches to a 
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lost or losing cause, to a state of 
things, to a phase of thought or feel- 
ing, to a people or to an individual, 
whether man or beast, who is slowly 
passing away. The raven is passing 
away; not yet, I am glad to say, from 
the world at large—he is much too 
widespread and much too wide awake 
for that—nor even from the British 
Islands as a whole, but he is passing 
away from the whole of the interior 
districts of England, where, a genera- 
tion or two ago, his solemn croak could 
so often be heard. 

I will premise two things: first, I 
pretend to no strictly scientific knowl- 
edge of the subject. Science, nay, one 
single subdivision of one single branch 
of science nowadays, demands and de- 
serves, if the study is to be fruitful of 
positive results, the devotion of a life- 
time. But the observations—even if 
they should be somewhat “random and 
desultory”—of anyone who has loved 
birds with a passionate love all his 
life, may have some little value of 
their own. They may rouse a general 
interest in the subject which purely 
scientific details may fail to do. They 
may add to the enjoyment of country 
life, and they may tend, as I have good 
reason to hope my paper on owls has 
already begun to tend, towards the 
preservation of fascinating birds 
which, even if they are guilty of an 
occasional depredation on game or on 
the flock, surely do more than atone 
for it, by the oddities of their habits, 
by the beauty of their movements, and 
by their sonorous cries, so admirably 
harmonizing with those clumps of 
Scotch firs and those expanses of wild 
moorland in which they may still oc- 
casionally be found. 

Secondly, my chief field of observa- 
tion has, as in the case of the owls, 
been not the county of Middlesex in 
which my working life has been passed 
—for no wild raven has been heard or 
seen for many years past, or ever will, 
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I fear, be heard or seen again within 
some fifty or more miles of London— 
but the county of Dorset, a county 
which, with its breezy downs, its flint- 
bestrewn uplands, its dark fir planta- 
tations, its limpid streams, its stretches 
of bog and marsh and heather, its 
splendid coast-line, possesses nearly 
every variety of soil and climate suit- 
able for bird-life. In Dorset, I may 
add that I have had quite exceptional 
opportunities, as will be seen here- 
after, of studying the raven “at home.” 
The habits of a bird so “shy and sly” 
as a raven can be observed at anything 
like close quarters only during the 
breeding season, when the natural af- 
fection of the parent for its young does 
so much to transform its shyness into 
familiarity and its slyness into daunt- 
less courage. 

The raven is as nearly cosmopolitan 
as any bird can well be. Roughly 
speaking, he is to be found scattered 
at intervals over much the greater part 
of the northern hemisphere—the hemi- 
sphere, that is, which contains two- 
thirds of all the land of the world. To 
put it more clearly, while he is not 
found in South America, in Central 
and Southern Africa, in Australia, in 
New Zealand or in Polynesia, he is 
found over the whole of North Amer- 
ica, over the whole of Europe, over the 
north of Africa and over more than 
three-fourths of Asia. He penetrates 
as far northward as land itself appears 
to stretch—well, that is, into the Polar 
circle—where he seems positively to 
revel in its extreme cold. He is still 
comparatively common in the Outer 
Hebrides, in the Orkney, the Shetland, 
and the Faroe Islands, where a price 
is often set upon his head. He is com- 
moner still in Iceland and throughout 
Scandinavia. It is interesting to note 
that in nearly all the regions in which 
the cult of Odin once held supreme 
sway, and where it may well be that 
some lingering relics of the vanished 


























cult still survive, Odin’s sacred bird 
still holds his own. He ranges through- 
out Russia in Europe and Russia in 
Asia to the remote Corea and the still 
more remote Kurile Islands. He gives 
some life, and deals, perhaps, as much 
death, amidst the thinly-peopled wastes 
of Central Asia. A much-travelled 
friend of mine, Mr. Robert Hayne, just 
returned from the Thian Shan moun- 
tains, tells me that he is the common- 
est of all birds there. His croak is to 
be heard on the Himalayas and the 
Hindu Kush, on the Suliman moun- 
tains and on Mount Elbruz, on the 
Taurus, the Caucasus, and the Leba- 
non, on the Balkans, the Alps and the 
Pyrenees, throughout the whole range 
of the Atlas, on Mount Sinai, and—as 
the dawn of history and tradition and 
the continuity of bird-life seem to de- 
mand—on that “huge boundary-stone” 
where the three empires, Russian, 
Turkish and Persian, still meet, Mount 
Ararat. 

To come nearer home: on the main- 
land of Scotland and Ireland, in spite 
of incessant persecution, the raven 
maintains a precarious’ existence 
amongst the wild deer forests and the 
grander of the mountain peaks. In 
England, though, as I have remarked, 
he has vanished or is vanishing fast 
from the midland districts, he still 
breeds on many of the rifted rocks and 
the precipitous headlands which mark 
its coast-line. Till lately—I do not 
know whether he does so still—he bred 
on Flamborough and on Beachy Head, 
on Bolt Tail in Devonshire, and on the 
I’'reshwater Cliffs in the Isle of Wight. 
But he seems to cling most fondly of 
all to the coasts of Cornwall and of 
Dorset. In a walk of a moderate 
length along the Cornish coast from 
the Lizard, I have watched three pairs 
of ravens busy about their nests; while 
in a rather longer walk along the 
coast of Dorset, from Whitenose Cliff 
to St. Alban’s Head, I have known at 
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least four pairs of ravens rearing or 
trying to rear their young. Swyre 
Head would hardly be Swyre Head, 
Gad Cliff would hardly be Gad 
Cliff—Studland, where they are strict- 
ly preserved by its owner, would hard- 
ly be Studland—without its pair of 
ravens, and without also, I am glad to 
add, the hereditary friends or foes of 
the ravens, a pair of peregrine falcons. 

I say they try to rear their young; 
for while the old birds generally take 
good enough care of themselves and 
keep just out of the range of shot, the 
heavy-bodied young, when at last they 
begin to bestir themselves, often flut- 
ter down from their nest, hidden as it 
is beneath an overhanging rock, on to 
the more accessible ledges, or even to 
the beach below, where they may eas- 
ily be captured. The price they fetch, 
owing to their unique attractions as 
pets, from the bird dealers in Leaden- 
hall Market, is so high—some ten or 
fifteen shillings each—that a brood is 
rarely reared in safety. But it is prob- 
able that the high price paid for the 
young birds may help to secure the 
safety of the old; for the expert crags- 
man, carrying his rope and his life in 
his hand, who is to be found at the 
neighboring villages of Chaldon or 
West Lulworth, is too much alive to 
his own interest to kill the goose that 
lays for him the golden eggs. 

What is the raven like? He is highly 
symmetrical in form. In bearing he 
is grave, dignified, and sedate. No one 
would suspect the fun, the perennial 
fund of humor, conscious or uncon- 
scious—chiefly, I am convinced, the 
former—which lies behind. His walk 
is, like himself, stately and deliberate, 
especially when’ he is searching the 
sea-shore and prying into every nook 
and corner for any food which may 
have been thrown up upon it, never 
so well described as in one line of 
Virgil, remarkable alike for its rhythm 
and its alliteration: 
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Et sola in siccA secum spatiatur arena. 
{And stalks in stately solitude along 
the dry sea-sand.] 
‘ 

His eyes are exceptionally bright, but 
of small size, as also are his nostrils, 
for what they have to do. It is prob- 
able that both nostrils and eyes heip 
him in discovering, at an amazing dis- 
tance, any offal that has been thrown 
into the ditch, any sickly lamb that 
could “never live to be turned into 
mutton,” any sheep that has been ren- 
dered helpless by being “cast” upon 
his back. 

With the exception of his eyes, 
which are dark grey or brown, and 
the graceful and pointed feathers of 
his neck, which, in certain lights, seem 
to be shot with purple, he is black all 
over—feathers, legs, claws and toes. 
The stiff bristles which cover half the 
beak are jet black; so is the beak 
itself; and it is strange but true— 
though I have never seen any mention 
of the fact—that the inside of his 
mouth and his tongue itseif are also 
black. 

It is easy to see how many country 
folk, struck by the completeness and in- 
tensity of his sable coat, might well con- 
clude that he must be black inside as 
well as out—be black, that is, at heart; 
while others, charmed by the gloss and 
brilliancy of his coloring, might well 
regard him as almost an ideal of 
beauty,.to which it would be a deli- 
cate compliment to compare the dark 
eyes or hair of their beloved. What 
says the bride of her lover in the Song 
of Solomon? “His head is like fine 
gold; his locks are bushy, and black 
as a raven.” Or read the exquisite de- 
scription of Ellen in The Lady of the 
Lake: 


And seldom was a snood amid 

Such wild luxuriant ringlets hid, 

Whose glossy black to shame might 
bring 

The plumage of the raven’s wing. 
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A pathetic story is told by Ovid of 
the way in which the raven—like the 
Black Stone in the Kaaba at Mecca, 
which was once of dazzling whiteness, 
but since then has been turned black 
by the kisses of sinful mortals—ac- 
quired his sable hue. Apollo thought 
himself happy in the love of the nymph 
Coronis. But his ignorance was his 
bliss, and the raven, his favorite bird 
and messenger, which was then white 
as snow, always prying into secrets 
and ready to prate about them, dis- 
covered that her heart was elsewhere, 
and informed the god of it. Infuri- 
ated by jealousy, Apollo shot a far- 
reaching arrow into her bosom, and re- 
pented only wken it was too late. In 
vain did he have recourse to his own 
healing arts; in vain did he shed 


tears such as angels weep. 


His last office was reverently to place 
the body of his beloved on the funeral 
pyre; then he turned upon the chatter- 
box and changed him from white to 
black: 


Inter aves albas vetuit consistere cor- 
vum. 


The raven once in snowy plumes was 
dressed, 

White as the whitest dove’s unsullied 
breast; 

His tongue, his prating tongue, had 
changed him quite 

To sooty blackness from the purest 
white. 


Another legend, not very creditable 
to the raven, but interesting, as show- 
ing the character for cunning and im- 
pudence, for malingering and for greed, 
which he had, even in those early 
times, acquired, and which he has not 
got rid of since, is also told by Ovid. 
Apollo sent him with a bowl to fetch 
some lustral water from the spring, in 
honor of a festival to Jupiter. The bird 
started on his errand as he was or- 
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dered; but some fine figs hanging over 
the spring took his fancy, and finding 
that they were green and hard, he de- 
termined to wait till they were ripe. 
When he had eaten them, he killed a 
big snake, and carrying it back to his 
master—bow! and lustral water and 
all—held it up in triumph and said, 
“See, here is the foe who has been 
fighting me off all this time from the 
spring and from my duty.” The 
prophet Elisha could hardly have re- 
buked the greed and falsehood of his 
servant Gehazi with more severity 
than that with which the god of proph- 
ecy now turned upon his guilty mes- 
senger. “Went not my heart with thee? 
Dost thou dare to add a lie to thy 
guilt? Never henceforward, so long 
as the figs are hanging green upon the 
trees, shalt thou taste of water from 
the spring.” The incident was closed; 
but, according to Ovid, a strange me- 
morial of it, half punishment, it would 
seem, and half reward, remained. The 
raven, the snake, and the bowl have 
ever since been seen in the heavens 
side by side, and the constellation 
which contains them all was long 
called by astronomers the Corvus or 
Raven. 

Influenced by such legends and by 
some of the undoubted characteristics 
of the raven, Shakespeare is fond of 
contrasting his “black arts” with the 
whiteness and innocence of the dove. 


Not Hermia but Helena I love: 
Who will not change a raven for a 
dove? 


cries Lysander in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. So too, the Duke of Illyria, in 
Twelfth Night, says: 


I'll sacrifice the lamb that I do love, 
To spite a raven’s heart within a dove. 


So again the violent outburst of Queen 
Margaret against the “good Duke 
Humphrey” of Gloucester, in whom 
her husband still has implicit trust: 
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Seems he a dove? His feathers are 


but borrowed, 

For he’s disposed as the hateful raven. 

Is he a lamb? His skin is surely lent 
him, 

For he’s inclin’d as are the ravenous 
wolves. 


And, once more, read the impassioned 
utterances, the contradictions in terms 
of the love-lorn Juliet, when she hears 
of the deed which may separate her 
from her Romeo: 


Beautiful tyrant! Fiend angelical! 
Dove-featured raven, wolfish ravening 
lamb! 


A white raven was supposed by the 
ancients to be as much an impossibil- 
ity, a contravention of the order of 
nature, as a black swan. Phalanthus, 
when besieged in a town of Rhodes, 
having received an oracle that he 
would remain master of the town “till 
ravens became white,” felt as secure 
as Macbeth did in his castle, till “Bir- 
nam wood” began to “move towards 
Dunsinane.” But the commander of 
the besieging army, hearing of the 
oracle, rubbed some ravens with gyp- 
sum and let them loose. Phalanthus, 
on seeing them, abandoned the town 
in despair. 

Both white ravens and black swans 
are now known to exist. Black 
Swans are common enough in West- 
ern Australia, and pied and even 
white varieties of the raven have been 
observed in the Outer Hebrides, in the 
Faroes, and in Iceland. “I have seen,” 
says Boyle, in his book On Color—pub- 
lished before Dr. Johnson wrote his 
dictionary, and described the raven, 
which he might often have seen, had 
he cared to see it, in his Tour in the 
Hebrides, as “a large black fowl, said 
to be remarkably voracious, and whose 
cry is pretended to be ominous”— “TI 
have seen a perfectly white raven as 
to bill, as well as feathers’’; and there 
is, if I mistake not, just such a white 
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raven in the Albino Case in the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

How is it, we may well ask, that the 
raven, whose croak is one of the most 
awe-inspiring and sepulchral sounds in 
nature, has not uccording to the rule 
which generally holds good in such 
cases, received in all languages a name 
which is onomatopocic — expressive, 
that is, of the cry? The Greek name 
corac is admirably imitative. The 
Latin corvus, the French corbeau, the 
Italian corbo, the Highland corbie, the 
English words crow and croak, connect- 
ed with him, will pass muster. The 
strange thing is that the names given 
him by the Teutonic and Scandinavian 
nations, among whom he was best 
known and most honored, though they 
are said by Professor Skeat to be de- 
rived from a root “krap,” Latin “cre- 
pare,” “to make a sound,” are anything 
but imitative of any one of the many 
remarkable sounds he makes. Such 
are the Anglo-Saxon “hrefu” or 
“hrefu,” the Icelandic “hrafu,” the Old 
High German “hraban,” the Dutch 
“raaf,”’ the Danish “ravn,” the Ger- 
man “rabe,” the English “raven,” and, 
perhaps, “Ralph.” I only note the 
fact; I cannot offer any explanation of 
it. 

What about the food of the raven? 
—a somewhat unsavory but interesting 
part of the subject, and highly illus- 
trative of his strength, his sagacity, 
his adaptability to circumstances. Like 
most of his tribe, the raven is, in the 
strictest sense of the word, omnivor- 
ous. His dietary ranges from a worm 
to a whale. During certain months 
of the year, he feeds largely on grubs 
and insects, and then he does unmixed 
good. Sometimes, he takes to berries, 
fruits and grain. Snakes and frogs 
and moles never come amiss to him. 
%f rats he is passionately fond; and 
when, after the thrashing of a rick, 
the usual massacre of rats has taken 
place, the raven, if they are within the 
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wide range of his scent or his sight, 
is sure to present himself and claim 
his share. If the word “ravenous” is 
not derived from “raven’—as Profes- 
sor Skeat tells us it is not, and I sup- 
pose we must believe him—it might 
well be so, for it exactly expresses 
what the raven ever has been, ever is, 
and ever will be; and when, in addi- 
tion to his own voracity, he has to 
supply that of the five or six “young 
ravens that cry,” he is bound to fly at 
higher game, and will “lift” without 
scruple a nest of partridge’s eggs, a 
rabbit, or a leveret. When his nest is 
built, as it generally is, beneath some 
overhanging rock which quite conceals 
it from view from above, its position 
may sometimes be discovered by the 
remains of rabbits neatly laid in the 
short grass on the top of the cliff, in 
what I was going to call his “larder.” 
But a larder implies an amount of 
economy and self-restraint which it is 
not in the raven to practise. ‘“Con- 
sider the ravens: for they neither sow 
nor reap; which neither have store- 
house nor barn; and God feedeth 
them.” A rabbit warren is, generally, 
not far distant from the eyrie; and the 
young rabbits, as they sun themselves 
in front of their burrows, fall an easy 
prey. On one occasion the old warren- 
er at Whitenose Cliff told me that he 
had counted the parent birds bringing 
as many as five rabbits within an hour 
to their clamorous brood. As the sea- 
son gets on, the raven varies the diet 
of his nurslings by giving them the 
eggs of the cormorant or the seagull 
which are laid on the adjoining ledges. 
He will spike them with his bill and 
carry them off in triumph; he will 
even, at times, enter the burrow of the 
puffin, and a battle-royal will take 
place for the possession of her eggs, 
beneath the surface of the earth. The 
puffin is a small bird, but it is armed 
with a huge razor-like bill which, if it 
does not beat the intruder off, will at 
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least give him a squeeze which he will 
remember for a long time to come. 

All this on occasion; but at other 
times a sort of “truce of God” seems 
to be established between the raven 
and his nearest neighbors. There is, 
apparently, an honorable understand- 
ing between them that, being his 
neighbors, they are free of the guild, 
and he will leave their eggs, exposed 
as they are, quite unmolested while he 
carries off those which are more re- 
mote. In like manner, a hill fox in 
Scotland will often leave the poultry 
and the geese and the turkeys which 
are near his “earth” severely alone, 
and will travel past them for miles by 
night, to get others which he will have 
to carry toilfully home. He wishes, no 
doubt from motives of self-preserva- 
tion, to be on good terms with those 
who, if they are so minded, can do 
him most harm. So too, again, a pair 
of ravens watched by Professor New- 
ton, from year to year, at their inland 
breeding-place in Norfolk, carefully 
abstained from molesting the sheep 
and lambs and game which abounded 
within their sight, and lived almost 
entirely upon the moles whose burrows 
were further away. 

In moorland districts, where food is 
scarce, the ravens will attack without 
scruple a newly-born lamb or even a 
sheep that has been “cast.” His method 
is always the same, and has been no- 
ticed to be so from the earliest times. 
He goes straight at the eye, which one 
blow of his powerful beak will destroy. 
“The eye that mocketh at his father, 
and despiseth to obey his mother, the 
ravens of the valley shall pick it out, 
and the young eagles shall eat it.” 
Cornicum oculos configere, “to dig out 
the eyes of the ravens,” was a pro- 
verbial expression used by Cicero, 
equivalent to our proverb “the biter 
bit.” Another English proverb, true 
enough as a general statement of fact 
in Natural History, tells us that 
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“hawks don’t pick out hawks’ een,” 
but Mr. Ralph Bankes of Kingston 
Lacy, in Dorset, a great protector of 
ravens, was the eye-witness of a curi- 
ous exception to the rule, in the case 
of his favorite bird. “In 1885,” he 
says “I saw one morning, on the lawn 
here, a fine old raven. Immediately 
afterwards a second one pitched down 
and a battle-royal took place. One of 
the birds, I could not discover whether 
it was cock or hen, was pecked in the 
eye and killed on the spot.” It was a 
case of the “biter bit’ with a ven- 
geance. The phrase, “be food for the 
ravens,” among the Romans, like, “go 
to the ravens,” or “fling him to the 
ravens,” among the Greeks, were 
curses imprecating utter disgrace and 
ruin. They involved death, mutilation 
by a bird of evil omen, want of burial. 
And want of burial carried with it 
disagreeable consequences in the other 
world. Charon would not ferry the 
soul over the Styx. 

But what the raven loves most of all 
is carrion, and thereby, like the vul- 
ture in the desert, or like the kite in 
medizeval cities, or the adjutant in 
Eastern cities now, he, no doubt, plays 
his appointed part in creation. The 
carcase of any animal lying on hill or 
valley, or anything and everything 
thrown up by the tide, from a molluse 
or a shellfish to a shark or a whale, 
he claims as his own. A _ shellfish, 
when it proves too hard a nut for him 
to crack with his bill, he has been seen 
to carry high in air and drop upon the 
rocks, The islands round the west and 
north of Scotland still afford one of 
the best fields for the observation of 
the raven when he is at work. And 
Macgillivray, who, some sixty years 
ago, used to watch them with a tele 
scope from huts he had put up for the 
purpose, has given a graphic descrip- 
tion of their modus operandi, the gist 
of which I reproduce. 

When a raven discovers a dead sheep 
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he always first alights at a consider- 
able distance from it, looks carefully 
around, and utters a low croak. He 
then advances nearer, in his queer 
sidelong fashion, eyes his prey wist- 
fully, and then, plucking up his cour- 
age, leaps upon him and makes a 
closer examination. Discovering no 
cause for alarm—no suspicion, that is, 
of a trap or poison—he gives a louder 
croak, pecks out an eye and part of 
the tongue, and devours them. By 
this time, another raven, and another, 
and another will have arrived, when 
they dig out together the intestines and 
continue to feed on the carcase till 
they are sated or disturbed. Some- 
times a greater black-backed gull, a 
skua, a fox, or even a dog, will have 
a “look in” and be allowed to join in 
the feast. Feris convivialis, “he will 
banquet with wild beasts,” says Lin- 
neeus tersely of the raven. He was 
prebably describing what he had him- 
self often seen in Sweden; and one of 
the names by which the raven or cor- 
bie is known in the Highlands, “biadh- 
tach,” is said to have much the same 
meaning.” ; 

If a whale be thrown ashore, the 
good news spreads, no one quite knows 
how, along 


Island and promontory, creek and bay, 


throughout the Hebrides. The raven 
is, in no sense of the word, gregarious; 
on the contrary, he has a passion for 
solitude. He will tolerate no rival, not 
even his own offspring, in the neigh- 
borhood of his ancestral throne. He 
drives them ruthlessly away, as soon 
as they are able to shift for them- 
selves. 
his voracity overpowers his wish to be 
alone. Other ravens drop in by twos 
and threes till they have been counted 
by hundreds. There they take up their 


* Macgillivray’s ‘British Birds,’’ i. 498 seq. 


But, on an occasion like this, 
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abode for weeks and even months, till 
the huge carcase has been picked clean. 
On one occasion, the inhabitants of a 
small island feared that the prolonged 
stay of the ravens might end in an 
attack on the barley crop which was 
soon to ripen and to supply their illicit 
whisky stills. Something must be done. 
A crafty cragsman managed to cap- 
ture some of the ravens on the ledge 
on which they roosted at night, heavy 
with sleep and food. He plucked off 
all their feathers, except those of their - 
wings and tails, and turned them 
adrift in the morning. The other ra- 
vens, either failing, with all their 
acuteness, to recognize their uncanny 
piebald comrades, or reading in them 
their own future fate, left the island, 
not to return. 

I have said that the raven is a very 
solitary bird, except when the cry of 
“carrion afield” on a _ colossal scale, 
causes him to put up for a time with 
the society of his kind. But two ex- 
ceptions to the rule, one of which came 
under my brother’s, the other under 
my own notice, are worth recording. 
Colonel Walter Marriott Smith, R. A., 
tells me that in winter the raven be- 
comes gregarious on the margin of the 
hills and plains in Northern India. 


I have seen them by hundreds on a 
vacated barrack near Peshawur, dur- 
ing the last Afghan war. I have also 
watched one of them, when no other 
human being was visible, regularly 
stationing himself opposite to the 
fowls’ big wire enclosure at Peshawur, 
and setting to work to systematically 
imitate their sounds, and ridiculing 
them with an air of contemptuous su- 
periority. 


My own experience was at Athens, in 
January 1898. The green slopes of 
Lycabettus, the hill outside the city 
which so dwarfs the Acropolis and the 
Areopagus within it, were dotted with 
ravens, walking about in groups of 
threes or fours, and, anon, congregat- 

















ing together, to the number of about 
seventy. They were not there for pur- 
poses of carrion—there was none about. 
It was a more serious business. No 
clerical convocation could have looked 
more sober and sedate, nor, so far as 
appearances went, could have more 
weighty matters to discuss. What 
were they there for? My theory is 
that the convocation consisted of the 
young birds of the previous year 
which had recently been sent about 
their business by their parents, and, 
by a curious coincidence, had met 
from all the adjoining parts of Greece 
at the metropolis, and were now about 
to take the most far-reaching step in 
their career. They were about to 
choose a mate, not for a year, or term 
of years, but for a lifetime; and a 
raven, it is to be remembered to his 
credit, is never false to his choice. 

One other interesting experience of 
a raven abroad should be mentioned 
here. I was on a visit to the site of 
Carthage and went out to view the 
Roman aqueduct, several arches of 
which, nearly as high as those of the 
Pont du Gard, still march across a re- 
mote plain in stately procession. On 
the top of one of these a big owl had 
built her nest; on the other side of it, 
a raven had built hers; a curious mix- 
ture of associations, archzological and 
religious, the bird of Pallas and the 
bird of Odin nestling together in amity, 
on a building reared by the Roman 
worshippers of Jupiter and Juno, and 
supplying the wants of the descend- 
ants of the Phoenicians, who still clung 
to their ancestral worship of Baal and 
of Ashtaroth. 

The bill of the raven is a formidable 
weapon, strong, stout, sharp at the 
edges, curved towards the tip. It is 
his one weapon of offence, but it an- 
swers the purpose of two or three. 
Like the dirk of the Highlanders, 
among whom he is still so often found, 
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it is equally available as a dagger or 
as a carving knife. It can alse be used 
as a pair of pincers. It can kill a rat 
at one blow, crush its head into pulp 
with one squeeze, and then, with its 
powerful pull, can tear the muscles 
asunder, or strip off the flesh in small 
morsels from the bones. It can drive 
its beak right through the spines of 
a hedgehog and deal it a death-blow. 
It is said that it will never attack a 
man. If this be true, it is, I think, 
not so much from any defect of cour- 
age as from his keen intellectual per- 
ception of what will pay and what will 
not. A raven, and still more a pair 
of them, will beat off and mob the for- 
midable skua gull, the Iceland falcon, 
the sea or the golden eagle itself. It 
will even engage in a not wholly un- 
equal combat, on the ground, with the 
long-necked heron, one direct blow of 
whose spear-like beak would kill him 
on the spot. 

Three striking compliments paid by 
the Romans, the masters of the art of 
war, to the strength and formidable 
nature of the raven’s beak may be 
mentioned here. 

First, it was nothing but the help, 
as the story goes, of a raven which, 
perching on the helmet of the Roman 
champion, Valerius, and striking with 
beak and wings against the gigantic 
Gaul opposed to him, secured ‘the vic- 
tory for Rome and gave to Valerius, 
in consequence, his own name of Cor- 
vus, which he bore as a name of honor 
ever afterwards. 

Secondly, it was nothing but the 
spike fixed at the end of the mast and 
drawbridge invented by Duillius, in 
the first Punic war, and called, from 
its resemblance to a raven’s beak, the 
Corvus or Corax, which, when it fell 
on the deck of a Carthaginian vessel, 
pinned it to itself in fatal embrace, 
and so, changing the sea into a land 
battle, gave to Rome her first naval 
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victory over the masters of the sea. 

And, once more, the same terrible 
name of destiny was given to the grap- 
pling-hook or engine which now tore 
down stones from the walls of a be- 
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sieged city, and, now, again, when 
planted on the walls of the besieged, 
would, by a sudden swing, whip up 
one of the besiegers from the ground 
and fling him far into the city. 

R. Bosworth Smith. 


(To be concluded.) 


PRINCE ADRIAN OF ZELL. 


CHAPTER VII.—BABON QUINZELL, IM- 
PERIAL CHANCELLOR. 


Mr. Barrows reached Paris as an un- 
considered unit of a curiously mixed 
company of travellers and early holi- 
day tourists. There he spent as little 
time as he possibly could, taking the 
first opportunity of continuing his 
journey. Fifteen hours later he ar- 
rived at Graaden, and sought quar- 
ters in a small hotel much favored 
by travellers of an unpretentious de- 
scription. 

In the evening of that day, and not 
till then, he set about his business. He 
had taken care to arrange his pro- 
gramme beforehand, making all the 
necessary inquiries in a way which 
proved that he had not forgotten what 
he had learned so many years before. 
His first act was to proceed to the of- 
ficial quarter of the city, to the resi- 
dence of the Imperial Chancellor, Bar- 
on Quinzell. 

Here he was received by a couple of 
dignified servants with the very natu- 
ral rebuke that “His Excellency was 
not receiving visitors.” Mr. Barrows, 
however, was not to be repulsed. 

“His Excellency will consent to see 
me,” he replied in Styrian, though with 
a distinct English accent. “I. will 


wait.” And he handed one of them a 
which he had evidently 


sealed note, 


prepared in view of such a check as 
this. 

His assured manner had the effect 
he had intended. The note was taken 
in, and as a result the visitor was con- 
ducted to a small waiting-room, where 
he sat alone for some fifteen minutes. 
Whatever his business might be, it 
was evident that the Chancellor did 
not wish to give his servants any im- 
pression of its importance. After that 
time he was told that he would now 
be received. 

The Chancellor Quinzell was one of 
those men of whom it might be said 
not only that speech had been given 
them to conceal their thoughts, but also 
that a countenance had been given 
them in order that they might conceal 
their feelings. Plain, alert, imperturb- 
able, it had been said that he had 
never been surprised. During his reign 
as Chancellor he had_ distinguished 
himself by the way in which he had 
brought order and rule out of the 
chaos of Styrian parties, and combined 
a resolute firmness with a policy of 
conciliation and consolidation. He had 
a genius for seizing adverse circum- 
stances, and treating them in such a 
manner that they seemed to have been 
foreseen, and often proved to be cir- 
cumstances of fortune rather than of 
difficulty; and this was the best proof 
of the quickness with which he grasped 














the features of a new situation, and 
decided exactly where he should stand 
with regard to it. In addition to these 
gifts, he possessed a charm of manner 
which even his enemies acknowledged, 
while it had been claimed for him 
that he preferred a straight course to 
a crooked one whenever there was a 
choice to be made between the two. 

At the time of Mr. Barrows’s en- 
trance he was dictating to a secretary, 
and he did not pause when he saw the 
stranger upon the threshold. The last 
direction was given, and then the third 
person silently left the room. The 
Chancellor turned to Mr. Barrows, 
picking up a note from the table at 
the same time. It was the note which 
his visitor had sent in. 

“Mr. Barrows?” he said question- 
ingly. “From England?” 

It is difficult to say what kind of re- 
ception the visitor had expected; but 
it was quite plain that he was imme- 
diately put at his ease by the one he 
received. He advanced a little. 

“Yes, your Excellency,” he replied. 

The Chancelior glanced at the paper 
again. “You have written a name 
here, sir. You say that you come upon 
the business of a man who has long 
passed away.” 

“Yes, your Excellency. I feared that 
you would not see me unless you knew 
that I had some claim upon your time. 
I felt that that name would be remem- 
bered.” 

The Chancellor glanced at the paper 
yet once more. Then he tore it across 
several times with great care, his 
plain, strongly cut features quite in- 
scrutable. As he turned back to Mr. 
Barrows he might have been, for all 
that his face betrayed, examining an 
applicant for some minor official post 
or questioning a secretary upon some 
trifling matter of detail. 

“Yes,” he said; “naturally that name 
would claim my notice. Then what is 


your business, Mr. Barrows?” 
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It was evident that Mr. Barrows had 
trained himself well; also that he had 
made up his mind to be as plain and 
direct as possible. 

“It is this, your Excellency,” he said, 
with just a trace of nervousness in his 
speech. “I have come from England on 
behalf of two exiles, ladies from Lusia. 
I speak of the Countess Hamar and 
her daughter. I have an appeal to 
make to the Emperor on their behalf, 
and I ask you to procure me the honor 
of an interview with His Majesty.” 

There was a pause. 

“An interview with His Majesty!” 
echoed the Chancellor, as if he were 
considering the suggestion with some 
surprise. “That is not easy to obtain.” 

“It is never difficult to your Excel- 
lency.”’ 

“Further, Mr. Barrows,” the Chan- 
cellor went on, heedless of the remark 
—“further, such an interview would re- 
mind His Majesty of an unpleasant in- 
cident. In one of his advanced age 
this is not to be desired.” 

So far the interview had been of the 
smoothest, for the statesman was sim- 
ply feeling his way to a full under- 
standing of the situation. Now, how- 
ever, it became closer. Mr. Barrows 
seemed to admit the force of the ob- 
jection by his greater earnestness. 

“That, Excellency, is a point which 
I have considered. Only the greatest 
necessity makes me ask this thing. My 
purpose is to save two innocent and 
friendless women from the hands of a 
powerful and unscrupulous enemy. An 
interview may give His Majesty pain; 
but there is very much at stake. I ask 
for an hour; but I am giving all that 
I can give—my life!” 

Checked by his rising emotion, he 
stopped suddenly. But the busy mind 
of the Chancellor had been at work, 
and not a motion had passed unheeded, 
not an allusion but had been marked 
on the instant. Before the last sen- 
tence had been spoken it is probable 
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that he had guessed correctly at the 
identity of the “powerful enemy,” and 
that from this knowledge he had 
gained a fair idea of the general situ- 
ation. 

“Then your purpose,” he said, 
— 

“Restoration,” answered Mr. Barrows 
softly. 

“Restoration?” 
lor. “Ah!” 

He surveyed his visitor calmly. It 
was the survey of one who is accus- 
tomed to jucging and appraising his 
fellow-men, and one who leaves no 
possible motive unprobed in his search 
for cause and reason. Mr. Barrows 
thought of another point, which he had 
passed too lightly. 

“As for His Majesty,” he said, “I 
have hopes that my action will serve 
to heal an old wound.” 

The Chancellor asked another ques- 
tion. “And what if you cannot have 
this interview?” 

“That,” was the reply, “is in your 
Excellency’s hands.” 

Perhaps the statesman liked the an- 
swer. Apparently he had no more 
questions to ask, for he stood silent, 
his hands at his back, his eyes turned 
towards the table littered with writing, 
his face in shadow, but with the soft 
glow of a shaded lamp falling around 
it from behind. For Mr. Barrows it 
was a long and anxious pause. 

It was broken suddenly. *To-mor- 
row,” said the Chancellor thoughtfully, 
“you will have your answer. You may 
come here by eleven o’clock.” 

“I thank your Excellency,” said Mr. 
Barrows. 

The interview was over. Instead of 
calling a servant, the Baron, without 
a word, conducted his visitor from the 
room, and then led the way from the 
main corridor into a smaller one. This 
brought them to a side-door facing a 
deserted street. 

“This is a better way,” said the 


*is 


echoed the Chancel- 
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Chancellor. “To this door you will come 
to-morrow.” 

That was all. Mr. Barrows passed 
out, and the door closed silently be- 
hind him. Making his way back 
through the quieter streets of the city, 
he returned to his hotel, and passed 
the remainder of the evening in his 
room. 

He spent a night of restlessness and 
anxiety. One part of his trial had now 
passed, and it had passed in a better 
manner than he had dared to hope; 
but he saw that the way was not yet 
clear. In dealing with statesmen noth- 
ing must be taken for granted, and 
nothing regarded as certain until it had 
been accomplished. Yet he knew the 
reputation of the Chancellor, and, in- 
deed, knew a great deal more; and all 
that he knew, as well as the incidents 
of the interview, gave him a certain 
confidence. That keen and able brain 
would weigh this matter in its every 
aspect, and would sift it thoroughly. It 
would number the points as they rose, 
good and evil; and exactly as the num- 
bers stood at last, so would his action 
be. Mr. Barrows thought he had put 
his case in such a way that it was a 
strong case; but he tormented himself 
all night with the thought that it might 
have been stronger. For instance, 
might he not have used a name instead 
of the phrase a “powerful and un- 
scrupulous enemy,” knowing, as he 
knew, that the Chancellor and Count 
Brode had no sympathy with each 
other? Yet on full consideration he 
felt that he had done wisely not to use 
a name. 

As it was, his impression of the 
Chancellor as one statesman stood in 
opposition to his knowledge of diplo- 
matists as a body, and this gave him a 
very troublous time before morning 
came. When he went to keep his ap- 
pointment it was with a doubtful heart 
and a hesitating step. 

On reaching the house, however, he 
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found that he was looked for. The 
door opened as he reached it, and a 
mute servant ushered him into the 
cabinet. There he found the Chancel- 
lor waiting. 

His greeting was answered briefly. 
Then came the other answer. 

“I have seen His Majesty, Mr. Bar- 
rows. He has consented to grant you 
an interview this morning.” 

Watching the effect of this abrupt 
announcement, the Chancellor saw re- 
lief and some other emotion—could it 
be gratitude?—appear in his visitor’s 
face. “Come,” he said an instant lat- 
er, “we will go at once.” 

He led the way, and Barrows accom- 
panied him in silence. They passed 
into the gardens of the Chancellor’s 
house, which were very extensive; for 
this quarter of the great city was en- 
tirely devoted to official purposes, con- 
taining not only the Government resi- 
dences, but also the Congress buildings 
and the Imperial Palace. Mr. Barrows 
knew that the Chancellor’s house was 
that which stood nearest to the palace, 
and saw that his ordeal was close at 
hand. 

Presently they reached, at the end of 
the garden, a door, which the Chan- 
cellor opened with a private key. A 
short covered way brought them to 
another door, where an armed sentry 
stood on guard. He saluted the Chan- 
cellor, who opened this door in the 
same way. Mr. Barrows followed, and 
found himself standing in the imperial 
gardens. 

They lay utterly deserted in the 
morning sunshine, silent save for the 
murmur of fountains and the cooing 
of numberless doves. As the two en- 
teredeMr. Barrows had a glimpse of 
the palace in the distance, rising white- 
fronted upon a series of terraces, bril- 
liant with flowers and gleaming with 
statuary. It was only a glimpse, how- 
ever, for his guide turned into a walk 
which led them away from the palace 
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at right angles, and which was shel- 
tered by tall shrubs. In a few minutes 
they reached a small summer-house, 
standing where several paths con- 
verged. 

“His Majesty,” said the Chancellor, 
“will see you here. If you please, you 
will wait until he comes.” 

He led the way into the building, 
which was simply furnished. They 
looked round in silence. Then the 
Baron faced his visitor. 

“Bearing in mind the pain of asso- 
ciations—remembering what His Ma- 
jesty has suffered, and his advanced 
age—you will be discreet?” 

Mr. Barrows breathed deep. “I will 
be discreet,” he answered quietly. 

That was the last word. The Chan- 
cellor walked away, taking a path 
towards the palace. 

If Mr. Barrows had found the night 
of uncertainty trying, this period of 
waiting in the midst of silent sunshine 
was much more so. One difficulty had 
vanished, only to give greater promi- 
nence to the next; and he was face to 
face, sooner than he had expected, 
with that which was the most difficult 
part of his adventure. He had time to 
realize this while he waited; and the 
realization threw him into a state of 
agitation which boded ill for the ful- 
filment of his pledge to be discreet. He 
paced the chamber unevenly, now paus- 
ing to move a chair, now bending over 
the table to examine with unobserv- 
ant eyes the books scattered upon 
it. All the while he strained his 
ears to listen, and turned again 
and again to glance at the turn of 
the path which the Chancellor had 
taken. 

The moments passed slowly—all the 
more slowly, it seemed, because of the 
stillness; and they were moments dur- 
ing which he lived intensely; but at 
length his straining ear caught the 
sound of footsteps. As soon as he 
heard them they seemed to strike loud 
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upon the stillness. Breathlessly he 
watched the turn in the path. 

Then an old gentleman in gray, tall 
and military in figure, but with the un- 


Chambers’s Journal. 
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mistakable stoop of age, came round 
the corner and approached the sum- 
mer-house. 

W. E. Cule. 


(To be continued.) 





GERMS OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Lockhart remarks in the “Life of 
Scott” that the germs of the Waverley 
Novels are to be found in “The Border 
Minstrelsy” and the notes to the Bal- 
lads. Naturally the remark applies 
even more to the poems that came 
fresh from the mint of the youthful 
minstrel. When the “Minstrelsy” ap- 
peared, Scott, had been “making him- 
self,” as his guide and companion 
Shortreed expressed it, during their 
rides in Liddesdale. Like his Border 
protégé, Mungo Park, and with the en- 
thusiasm of his friend Leyden—the 
lamp of varied lore, too early quenched 
—he -had broken aimost untrodden 
ground, and explored regions of poetry 
and romance, rich in unsuspected 
treasures. “Odd,” said Dandie Din- 
mont to the housekeeper of Lady 
Singleside, when hospitably inviting 
her to Charlie’s Hope, “odd, but ye 
maun take a pony o’er the Limestone 
rig—deil-a wheeled carriage ever gaed 
into Liddesdale.”” Whether “riding the 
wan water,” breast high, when the 
border streams were coming down in 
spate, or emerging from mist or snow- 
drift to seek quarters for the night at 
hill-steadings, Scott Was pas- 
sionately in love with adventure, and 
devoted to the study of humanity. 


lonely 


We do not know that the germs of all ° 


the novel-plots are to be found in the 
“Minstrelsy,” but everywhere we see 
the suggestions for the picturesque and 
dramatic episodes. Assuredly we have 
the secrets of the marvellous facility 





and versatility which took the world 
by storm, when success followed suc- 
cess with breathless rapidity till 
strength succumbed to labor and 
troubles. Late in life, he wrote of his 
clever imitators, when he had been 
skimming their novels in a_ post- 
chaise, ‘“‘Ecod, it was lucky we got the 
start of those fellows”; but that entry 
in the diary goes on to congratulate 
himself, that whereas they had to hunt 
up their facts and stage properties, he 
had the one at his finger-ends and the 
other within easy reach. There was 
the grand secret. He had the genius 
of selection. He had accumulated 
stores of knowledge in a retentive and 
peculiar memory. It assimilated and 
stereotyped all that suited his pur- 
poses. Of the tenacity of his memory 
there are remarkable examples. The 
Ettrick Shepherd was complaining 
that he had lost the manuscript of a 
song he had written. Scott said smil- 
ingly, “Take your pencil, Jamie, I 
think I can give it you.” He had only 
heard it once and many years before, 
but he dictated it, word for word. It 
is even more suggestive of that gift 
that when his brain was failing, when 
the old chords vibrated to the sight of 
some battlefield or fortalice, he would 
croon long stanzas of appropriate bal- 
lads. 

Fancy was ever coming to the aid 
of memory. He remembered not only 
what he had seen, but recalled what 
he had imagined. He tells himself 
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how, passing through Yorkshire, he 
had peopled the rude Saxon keep of 
Coningsburgh with such a gathering as 
had flocked to the funeral of Athel- 
stane. Much more then did he vividly 
realize scenes comparatively modern. 
In the gayest company he was given 
to fits of abstraction, and the inspira- 
tion he could not have controlled if 
he would was always transporting him 
into realms of fancy. He was the 
most genial of companions on that 
cruise to the Shetlands to which we 
are indebted for “The Pirate,” but we 
are told by Erskine, his dearest friend, 
that there were times when he would 
stand apart, wrapt in meditation, and 
then no one of his intimates ventured 
to intrude upon him. He threw off 
such scenes in the poems of chivalry 
as the story of Flodden, when his blood 
had been boiling at fever heat. “I had 
many a grand gallop on these braes 
when thinking of Marmion,” he said 
regretfully to Lockhart, “but a canny 
trotting pony must serve me now.” 
And he was ever refreshing familiar 
recollections, and preparing for next 
morning’s work, when thinning his 
young plantations with his faithful 
henchman, Tom Purdie. The chron- 
iclers and historians were at hand in 
his library, but we fancy no master 
of the lighter literature ever had less 
need for books of reference, till he set 
himself to slave at the Life of Napo- 
leon, with a pencil in his teeth and the 
note-book in his left hand. 

That memory of his seized on all 
that was most picturesque in scenery 
or incident, on all that was most 
graphically illustrative of character. 
What strikes us most forcibly in Scott 
is his intuitive and introspective grasp 
of historical personalities. They pass 
before us in the Novels in a lifelike 
panorama, and the traits of the Scots- 
men, with scarcely an exception, are 
to be clearly traced in the historical 
Ballads or the notes. For some, as for 
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Claverhouse, the romantic old Cava- 
lier showed an eccentric, we might say 
a perverse, predilection, which strug- 
gled in vain with his calmer judgment. 
Yet he strove to be fair, and seldom 
tampered with his serious convictions, 
though the poetry in the temperament 
would get the better of the prose. 
Croker, who was no bad judge, said, 
after a merry evening at Carlton 
House, that the best raconteurs he had 
ever listened to were Walter Scott and 
the King. Sometimes, as Scott him- 
self admitted, he would give a story 
n cocked hat and gold cane; sometimes, 
as he confessed of Caleb Balderstone’s 
housekeeping, hei would sprinkle the 
parsley somewhat freely over the 
chicken. But never had anyone so 
sure a flair for a story that could be 
told effectively—for an incident that 
could be developed dramatically. No 
matter whether it were mythical, leg- 
endary, or historical, sensational, hu- 
morous, or superstitious. In the vol- 
umes of the “Minstrelsy” we are per- 
petually stumbling upon notes which 
were to be expanded: on casual allu- 
sions to the stirring life of old Scot- 
land, which were afterwards to be 
wrought up into his most thrilling 
scenes. Often, in poem or novel, he 
repeats the very phrases that had taken 
his fancy—phrases specially illustra- 
tive of the thought or manners of the 
time—and indeed there are few writers 
of such originality and fertility who 
have more frequently plagiarized on 
themselves in so many trivial details. 
We may accept Lockhart’s dictum 
with some slight reserve. No one was 
more familiar with his father-in-law’s 
writings, and moreover there were in- 
numerable conversations in his mem- 
ory which came in by way of commen- 
tary and elucidated the cryptic. In 
following up his pregnant suggestion, 
our remarks must necessarily be desul- 
tory. Heroic and chivalrous types al- 
ways appealed to Scott’s enthusiasm 
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in every shape, and even those of the 
Cameronian fanatics whom he detested 
supplied him with his most impres- 
sive subjects. In the singularly graph- 
ic monograph prefacing the Ballads 
which traces the troubled history of 
the Borders, and paints the wild man- 
ners of the freebooting barons and 
their reiving mosstroopers, one of the 
first references is to “the formidable 
House of Douglas.” The Bruce, the 
Baliol, and the Soulis had passed 
away; the Douglases, descendants of 
“the dark grey man,” had risen to un- 
rivalled power on the disappearance of 
those once powerful families. As Scott 
says in “The Tales of a Grandfather,” 
they had often cast their coronet into 
the scale against the Crown, and, as 
Mr. Lang has emphasized in his “His- 
tory of Scotland,” too often their am- 
bition was fatal to their country. But, 
as King Robert said at council in the 
Dominican Convent in the Fair City, 
the broad breast of the Douglas had 
been Scotland’s best bulwark. In 
Scott’s eyes their patriotism and mar- 
tial renown covered a multitude of 
sins. The chivalrous achievements at 
home and abroad, the masterful in- 
trigues, and the misfortunes of the as- 
piring house fired his fervent imag- 
ination. They stand out among the 
foremost in his great historic pictures, 
and it can only have been because life 
and time failed him that he did not 
seize upon the tragic incidents—so 
grimly characteristic of the crimes and 
horrors of those troubled times—of the 
murder of the young brothers in the 
Maiden Castle and the foul assassi- 
nation of their successor at the hands 
of his host and sovereign. “But the 
brothers saw their doom in the bul!’s 
head, thrown on the table after the 
banquet, and effective use is made of 
that sinister death sign in the death 
scene of the ill-fated Robin of Roth- 
say. Sundry Douglases are passed in 
review in the “Minstrelsy,’” whom 
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Scott singled out as striking subjects. 
“The good Lord James,” brother-ia- 
arms of the Bruce, who “loved better 
to hear the lark sing than the mouse 
squeak,” is the hero of “Castle Dan- 
gerous.” The novel was written in the 
author’s decline, but the smouldering 
fires had flickered again after a visit 
to the tombs of the Douglases in 
Douglasdale. There are flashes of the 
old spirit at its brightest in the sur- 
prise at the church on Palm Sunday 
and in the death of the rugged forest- 
er, devoted soul and body to his feudal 
iord, one of the fighting Turnbull clan, 
who, in “The Raid of the Reidswire,” 
“convoyed the town of Jedburgh out.” 
Such knightly vows as that of Sir 
John Walton, pledged for honor and 
love of his lady to hold the Castle 
Perilous for a year and a day, or of 
that of Robert of Paris, champion of 
Our Lady of the Broken Lances, are 
illustrated at length in the notes to 
“Auld Maitland.” 

After the good Lord James comes 
Archibald the Grim, in “The Fair 
Maid of Perth,” incarnation of all the 
pride and terror of the race, whose 
will was iron and whose word was 
law. In the Ballads is the touching 
death-song of the hero of Otterbourne 
and “Chevy Chase,” falling in battle, 
with his wounds in front, and praying 
to be buried under the bracken bush, 
that no Southron may triumph in the 
knowledge that “a kindly Scot lies 
here.” In “The Fair Maid” we see the 
great feudal barons in their sternest 
aspect, when the grim Archibald gal- 
loped through the streets with his train 
of knights and wild, reiving riders, the 
armed burghers cowering as he passed, 
like “muirfowl beneath the flight of 
the eagle.” The romantic story of 


‘ Douglas of Kilspindie is transferred 


bodily from the Ballads to “The Lady 
of the Lake.” The Knight of Snow- 
doun, hero of many a wild and amor- 
ous adventure, had freed himself from 
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the rude guardianship of the Doug- 
lases, and when the detested family 
had been defeated and proscribed, he 
swore that a Douglas “should never 
see his face again.” Yet one of them, 
this Kilspindie, had been dear to him. 
He was wont to call him his Greysteil, 
after a famous champion and knight- 
errant. Kilspindie had followed his 
chief to France, and fought gallantly 
under the fleur-de-lys. Weary of exile, 
the aged warrior resolved to return to 
his native land and throw himself on 
his old pupil’s clemency. As James 
returned from hunting to the park of 
Stirling, he saw a stalwart figure he 
recognized, and exclaimed, “Yonder is 
my Greysteil.” Kilspindie threw him- 
self on his knees, imploring permission 
to die in his own country. The King 
was obdurate to his old favorite’s 
prayer, but inevitably the poem has a 
happier ending. 

The Red Douglases rose on the fall 
of the Black. Their representative in 
the Novels is the Regent Morton, loose 
in his loves, unscrupulous in his meth- 
ods, greedy of the gold he scattered, 
and boundless in the ambition which 
brought him to the block. No one of 
the turbulent nobles is more carefully 
outlined in the notes, with frequent 
references to authorities. There we 
have the key to the conversations with 
Moray when they were spurring for- 
ward to quell the perilous broil be- 
tween Avenel and the English War- 
den, or in Holyrood when Roland 
Graeme overheard their whispers in 
the presence chamber. We are remind- 
ed of the Morton who sulked and 
Swore when Moray, with characteris- 
tic diplomacy, casually mentioned his 
purpose of wedding the heiress of 
Avenel to young Glendinning. Moray 
knew the way to soothe his formidable 
ally, by promising that the kinsman 
he was protecting should be “richly 
wived.” With slight change of names 
a precisely similar case is recorded in 
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the “Minstrelsy.” In their friendly 
talk in “The Monastery” the relations 
of “the wily earl’ with the arbitrary 
Elizabeth are cleverly forecast. By 
ruthless justice and crafty policy the 
Regent kept unwonted peace on the 
Borders; but the peace had been brok- 
en by the “Raid of the Reidswire.” 
The “Raid” is the inroad of Sir John 
Forster on the Halidome of St. Mary. 
When Moray is riding on to the field, 
when the English recalled their horse- 
men from the chase of the Scots, there 
is an angry passage of words between 
the English Warden and Sir George 
Heron of Chipchase. There was the 
prospect of a second battle, against 
dangerous odds. The temperaments of 
the English leaders are taken from 
a stanza of the ballad: Forster “was 
hail and het as fire,” Sir George “was 
gentle, meek, and douce.” 

There is frequent mention in the 
“Minstrelsy” of Holyrood and its se- 
cret history. In “The Abbot” and “The 
Monastery” are many allusions to the 
tragedies that had been enacted there, 
and to the dark plots and deadly con- 
spiracies of jealous and ruthless rivals. 
Even the bluff and blunt Adam Wood- 
cock lowered his voice and checked 
the flow of his careless gossip when 
doing the honors of the dark palace 
to the curious page. 

Scott, in the notes as in the Novels, 
portrays the Regent as the embodi- 
ment of wise and beneficent state- 
craft, allowance made for the strife of 
factions and the fiery barons with 
whom he had to deal—as the man who, 
had he been born without the bar sin- 
ister, would have been the most illus- 
trious monarch of an unhappy line. 
But there was another Stewart who 
had taken his fancy—Francis, the wild 
Earl of Bothwell, whose dare-devil en- 
terprises were the marvel of a genera- 
tion familiar with bloodshed, plot, and 
brawl. He had inherited the title and 
estates of that other Bothwell, as 
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often outlawed, who flew a _ higher 
flight and had a more signal fall. We 
hear of him in “The Fortunes of 
Nigel” following hard on the heels of 
the young King, who fled in his night 
gear down a turret stair, when a prick 
of the Earl’s sword in his nether ex- 
tremities is said to have confirmed his 
aversion to cold steel. In “Old Mor- 
tality” the bastard Earl is resuscitated 
in his illegitimate descendant who died 
at Drumclog “believing nothing and 
fearing nothing,” yet with all his cru- 
elty and profligacy capable of a pas- 
sionate love and “Haud immemor” of 
his noble ancestry. In “Lord Max- 
well’s Good-night,” by the way, the 
foibles of the King James of “The 
Fortunes” are, forcibly brought out— 
the constitutional timidity which made 
him contemptible in a warlike age, the 
tameness of spirit always seeking for 
compromises, and the hereditary par- 
tiality for unworthy favorites. 
Naturally, nothing in the Novels 
stands out in more vivid relief in the 
“Minstrelsy” than the scenes on the 
Border and the manners of the moss- 
troopers. Not to speak of “The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” there are chap- 
ters in outline for “The Monastery,” 
“The Abbot,” “The Black Dwarf,’ and 
even for “Guy Mannering,” where Ber- 
tram meets Dinmont on Bewcastle 
Moss. The very words are often re- 
peated, as when Lord Balveny in “The 
Fair Maid” summons a Jedburgh jury 
of “good men and true, shifting for 
their living,” who hung in haste and 
deliberated afterwards. In “The An- 
tiquary” a stave of “Auld Maitland” 
was ringing in Scott’s ears when he 
made Elspet of tke Craigburnfoot 
croon the soul-stirring war-song, 


They have saddled a hundred milk- 
white steeds, 
They have bridled a hundred black. 


If he can say little for the morals 
of his reiving ancestors, he can praise 


. Wrongs. 
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the faithfulness to their plighted word, 
when the glove was a sacred symbol 
with men who cared little for the 
cross. “Hand and glove, Hobbie, hand 
and glove,” was the horrified re- 
monstrance of Hobbie’s scandalized 
friends when he broke truce with the 
ruffian of Westburnflat to revenge a 
deadly wrong. It is no wonder that 
Blackwood was delighted with the be- 
ginnings of that novel, and as little 
that he was disappointed with the 
sequel. Nothing can be more spirited 
than the scene when the neighbors are 
mustering after Hobbie’s steading had 
been fired, his mistress ravished away, 
and his cattle driven off to Cumber- 
land. It is borrowed almost verbatim 
from the preface to the Ballads, as 
also is the description of the old law 
of the “hot-trod.” “Hoot!” exclaimed 
another of the dissenting counsellors, 
“there’s nae great skill needed. Just 
put a lighted peat on the end of a 
spear or hay-fork, and blaw a horn, 
and cry the gathering word, and then 
it’s lawful to follow gear into Eng- 
land and recover it by the strong 
hand,” ete. Elliots and Armstrongs 
held still to “the old Border law, made 
at Dundrennan in the days of the 
Black Douglas,” and were in the habit 
of righting their own wrongs. Earns- 
cliffe, a law-abiding youth fresh from 
Edinburgh College, as a matter of 
course laid his bloodhounds on the 
trail of the marauders. He never 
thought of applying to the nearest 
justice of peace. Reasons, given in de- 


tail, explain much in the Novels. 
These marchmen had been sinned 
against as well as sinning. Their 


country seldom gave them protection, 
or even professed to right’ their 
On the contrary, on any com- 
plaint, with little question they were 
often given over to the vengeance of 
the English Wardens, and had to hold 
their own with the strong band or 
seek refuge in their impracticable mo- 














rasses. Thus all the Border, from Sol- 
way to Tweedmouth, was virtually a 
“Debateable Land,” and that waste 
where Dinmont and Bertram were 
waylaid was but a belated survival of 
conditions once universally prevailing. 
Roland Graeme was by the mother’s 
side the descendant of “a hardy and 
ferocious race of freebooters inhabit- 
ing chiefly the Debateable Land”—the 
real Debateable Land was on the con- 
fines of Cumberland—“who by a sum- 
mary exercise of authority was trans- 
ported to Ireland, and forbidden te re- 
turn under pain of death.” 

The lake fortalice of Avenel was 
Lochwood of his Ballads, the strong- 
hold of the Johnstons, of which James 
IV. had said, when on his bloody cir- 
cuit, that the man who built it must 
have been a thief in his heart. Such 
lonely towns as Glendearg, with the 
wastes and quaking bogs, which were 
its surest safeguard, figure in many of 
the Ballads, when the kye were being 
driven to the peel in haste, and the 
flare of the beacons was the warning 
of a warden-raid. The “Raid of the 
Reidswire,” and the still mere rugged 
“Fray of Suppert,” were rich in pic- 
turesque suggestion. The latter, in 
which, by the way, we have a “Dan 
of the Howlethirst’—Dan figures in 
“The Monastery”—lets us understand 
how Scott was deceived by Surtees 
with the clever imitation introduced in 
“Marmion” 
fragment—“How the fierce Thirlwalls 
and Ridleys all,” etc. 

A group of the historical ballads con- 
cerns itself with the Solemn League 
and Covenant and the soldiers of the 
Civil Wars. “The Battle of Dunbar” 
introduces Cromwell and his Ironsides, 
the military zealots who retrieved the 
day at Marston Moor, after Risingham 
had ridden in hot haste to Barnard 
Castle, bringing Wycliffe the news of 
the fall of Mortham. There are the 
lifelike portraits of the fighting and 
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preaching Fifth Monarchy men, the 
Agitators of the Independent squad- 
rons, who came in the Protector’s 
picked escort to Woodstock. The pre- 
face to “Philiphaugh” is full of 
sketches for finished studies. In three 
lines is the presentment of the unfor- 
tunate Charles—the wayward, yet dig- 
nified Prince of “The Fortunes of 
Nigel,” with the shadow of “anticipa- 
ted melancholy” on his brow; “obsti- 
nate in trifles’” and “overbearing of 
mood,” handling the pistol locks in de- 
spite of his father’s remonstrances, 
and contemptuously scouting the pa- 
ternal forebodings as to the dragon’s 
teeth, already sown, and “the awful 
day’s kemping at the shearing”’;—the 
subject of Cromwell’s frenzied passion 
of remorse when looking on the royal 
martyr’s portrait at Windsor. There 
is the story ef Cromwell’s interview 
with the sturdy Presbyterian minister 
at Glasgow, turned to account in the 
meeting at Woodsteck with the free- 
spoken Holdenough. In both the con- 
ciliatory worldly wisdom of the sol- 
cier-statesman indifferently veiled con- 
temptuous tolerance, Lack-a-day! lack- 
a-day! A learned man, but intemper- 
ate; over-zeal hath eaten him up.” 
Inevitably, we have not only the 
framework of the plot, but the his- 
torical or typical characters in “‘A Le- 
gend of Montrose,” with not a few of 
the incidents. Lockhart remarked in 
criticising it, that the personality of 
the great Marquis is kept somewhat 
tantalizingly in the background. We 
think we read the reason between the 
biographical lines in the “Minstrelsy.” 
Scott had a sentimental admiration for 
Montrose as for another “gallant Gra- 
ham” of more questionable reputation, 
but he was not blind to the shortcom- 
ings of the Marquis, and his honesty 
would not stretch to actual misrepre- 
sentation. It is true that he blackened 
the dark character of Balfour of Bur- 
ley, when he makes him shoot the en- 
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voy of the insurgents under flag of 
truce; but then Burley was a Camero- 
nian and “beastly Covenanter.” Admir- 
ing the heroic qualities of Montrose, he 
preferred to leave his character in 
shadow. Answering the taunts of Ar- 
denvohr, Montrose makes a spirited and 
dignified defence; but in the “Minstrel- 
sy” Scott admits that it was simply 
disappointed ambition which induced 
him to leave the Covenant for the 
Crown. Moreover, he criticises the 
Marquis’s generalship even more se- 
verely than in the “Tales of a Grand- 
father.” He says that, though great 
at surprises, he was careless in guard- 
ing against them; and at best, the 
Montrose of the notes is but a dashing 
leader of partisans. It was the neglect 
of ordinary precautions which brought 
him to a signal grief at Philiphaugh. 
But the writer of the ballad was clear- 
ly a true-blue Presbyterian. To mag- 
nify the glories of that crowning vic- 
tory he multiplied the royal forces by 
ten. He is a safer authority for the 
Covenanting passion for psalm singing 
which Scott turned to account when 
the Whigs were preparing for battle at 
Drumclog, and when the Laird of 
Langkale summoned Tillietudlem. Sir 
David Leslie, of all men, a soldier of 
fortune and no fanatic, says, before or- 
dering a charge, with less reason than 
rhyme: “I think it is convenient that 
we should sing a psalm.” There is a 
dry comment in a footnote: “various 
reading, That we should take a dram.” 

Scott’s sentiments with regard to 
Claverhouse were even more mixed. 
Claverhouse looked down on him from 
over the chimneypiec2 in Castie Street, 
and it was the only portrait in his sanc- 
tum. Yet though he admired him as 


the soul of modern chivalry, and for - 


his staunch devotion to his unfortunate 
master, he owns to abhorrence of his 
“cold-blooded cruelty.” He touches 
him off happily in “Old Mortality,” 
when he represents him in the same 
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breath giving orders for the shooting 
of prisoners and dressing the sore on 
his charger’s shoulder. In the notes to 
“Loudon Hill,” he is summed up in a 
line as having the virtues and the vices 
of a savage chief. It has been gener- 
ally assumed that the prototype of Sir 
Robert Redgauntlet was that notorious 
persecutor, Grierson of Lugg, and no 
doubt there is something in the iden- 
tification, as Grierson’s biographer ac- 
cepts it. But in the Ballads we have 
the terribly tragic incidents of Red- 
gauntlet’s death scene attributed to 
Claverhouse by Scottish superstition. 
“It is still believed that a cup of wine 
presented to him by his butler changed 
into clotted blood, and that when he 
plunged his feet into cold water, their 
touch caused it to boil.” And there 
all the ghastly figures are grouped, as 
we see them at the infernal banquet 
in the unapproachable tale of Wander- 
ing Willie. Most impressive of them 
all is Claverhouse—we might almost 
say, affectionately drawn—sitting apart 
from the rest of the revellers, regard- 
ing them with “a melancholy, haughty 
countenance.” Scott represents the 
redeeming virtue of his remorseless 
favorite— the indomitable courage and 
endurance of Milton’s princely fiend. 
Among the soldiers of fortune who 
rose to higher rank than Rittmeister 
Dugald Dalgetty, next to the Leslies 
no one is more frequently mentioned 
than Hurry or Urry, “who changed 
sides so often that I know not rightly 
which he was on when he was taken 
and hanged.” So spake the “Ancient 
Triton,” who told the tale of his own 
ignominious flight in Magnus Troil’s 
sail-loft. We should not have expected 
that the last scene in the memorable 
campaigns would be introduced in 


“The Pirate,” but it shows the fascina- 
tion the great Marquis had for the nov- 
elist; and, moreover, it is a striking 
example of the poet being at times car- 
ried away by his own enthusiasm, for- 
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getful of the incongruous person he 
made his mouthpiece. We really can- 
not imagine the plain old Zetlander in 
homespun answering the eager ques- 
tions of the “high-souled Minna,” 
“How looked Montrose?” with an “As 
a lion at bay before the hunters.” If 
the old gentleman had ever heard of a 
lion, assuredly he had never realized 
one. Yet it is less incongruous, after 
all, than the taunt of the brutal Bon- 
thron to the hapless Prince of Scot- 
land in the dungeon of Falkland: “Poor 
woodcock, thou art springed!” 

The notes to ‘““The Battle of Bothwell 
Bridge” were expanded into “Old Mor- 
tality.” “Our ears are scarcely more 
shocked with the profane execrations 
of the persecutors than with the 
strange and insolent familiarity used 
towards the Deity of the persecuted 
fanatics.” Sergeant Bothwell, who 
fell at Loudon Hill “believing nothing 
and fearing nothing,” is the type of 
the one; the Presbyterian divines, from 
Erastians like Poundtext to zealots 
like Ephraim MacBriar and brain- 
stricken fanatics such as Habbakuk 
Mucklewrath, driven mad by solitary 
confinement in the lonely Bass, by the 
voices of the waves and the clamor of 
the sea-fowl, represent the others. Mod- 
erates like the worthy Poundtext, who 
withdrew from the turmoil of the 
camp to his book and pipe in his quiet 
manse, are lightly dismissed. The en- 
thusiasts offered more attractive sub- 
jects—the men who listened rather to 
the thunders of Sinai than to the gen- 
tler teaching of Gospel revelation. 

No lesson was laid more to heart 
than Samuel’s summary dealings with 
the Amalekites, no passage was quoted 
more fondly than the stern command of 
the Tishbite: “Take the prophets of 
Baal: let not one of them escape.” It 
was used, by the way, and “once too 
often,” by Holdenough in “Woodstock.” 
Scott’s memory, as has been said, held 
fast to what seized it, and his famil- 
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iarity with the picturesque and lurid 
passages of the Old Testament is re- 
markable. He might have filled the 
pulpit of a Peden, and been as voluble 
in the outpouring, in preaching or in 
prayer; and his ranters, whether Bur- 
ley, MacBriar, or Cromwell, rant in the 
language quoted in the ‘“Minstrelsy.” 
Reuben Butler and David Deans are 
equally and appropriately fluent. In 
the flight of Claverhouse from Loudon 
Hill Kettledrummle, who was captive 
to the Egyptians, had weakened and 
fallen away. It was Mause Headrigg 
who belched forth Scriptural objurga- 
tions on the persecuting Rabshakeh. 
We learn from the notes that it was a 
Rev. Mr. King who asked, like Mause, 
in scathing irony whether the perse- 
cutor would not bide for the after- 
noon’s preaching. All the incidents in 
the novel are historical. Cornet Gra- 
ham, a kinsman of the colonel, really 
fell, though he was not murderedyby 
Burley, and his name was not Rich- 
ard, but Robert. It was Burley who 
decided the battle, by leading a hand- 
ful of horse to outflank Claverhouse’s 
disordered squadrons, exactly as de- 
scribed. One naturally assumes that 
Balfour was the laird of Burley. In 
reality the “burly” was a sobriquet, in- 
dicating that, as Bothwell said when 
thrown in the wrestle in the ale-house, 
if the victor was a Whig, “he was a 
stout and brave one.” A note from 
Burley was slipped into Morton’s hand 
when embarking for Holland at the 
pier of Leith; and that indomitable 
spirit was really weaving webs of fresh 
intrigue when he had gone into hiding 
after Bothwell Brig. 

Scott’s frequent visits to Bothwell 
Castle had made him familiar with the 
high arch of the narrow bridge. It 
was actually defended by three hun- 
dred picked men, though they were 
commanded by Hackston and Hall. 
There was the failure of ammunition 
at the critical moment. An embassy 
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was sent to the mild Monmouth on the 
morning of the battle, and the envoy 
was “a gentleman of landed fortune.” 
What passed at the interview is ac- 
curately reported in the novel; and the 
turmoil at the council, only quelled by 
the roar of the royal cannon, is in no 
way exaggerated. The only departure 
from historical truth is that Dalziel 
was not present. “Lucky it was for 
the insurgents that the battle did not 
happen a day later, when General Dal- 
ziel, who divided with Claverhouse the 
terror and hatred of the Whigs, ar- 
rived with a commission to supersede 
Monmouth.” But that figure of terror 
—the grim, bald head and the shaggy 
gray beard, contrasting with the severe 
beauty of Claverhouse—was too pic- 
turesque to be omitted. At any rate, 
Scott had metrical authority for tam- 
pering with history, for a ballad, not 
included in the “Minstrelsy,” tells us 
that Dalziel with his Highlanders 
“made many in their blood to wal- 
low”; and the Whigs must have be- 
lieved in the presence of the arch-ene- 
my. It was the descent of the High- 
landers on the western shires which en- 
riched the ancestor of Fergus Maclvor 
with the booty which enlarged his for- 
talice of Glenaquoich. 

In the historical ballads “The Queen’s 
Marie” suggests the scenes in “The 
Abbot,” where the Queen’s ladies fol- 
low her into captivity. The prim Lady 
Fleming is mentioned in the notes, 
though not in the ballad. In the bal- 
lad, 


There was Marie Seaton and Marie 
Beaton, . 
And Marie Carmichael and me. 


the “me” is Marie Hamilton, and her 
betrayer was Henry Darnley. That 
story was only the other day made the 
foundation of a novel by Lord Ernest 
Hamilton, lineal descendant of Claude, 
“Paisley’s stern lord” of “Cadyow Cas- 
tle.” It was a vulgar amour, and the 
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persons actually guilty of the indiscre- 
tion were a French waiting-woman and 
the royal apothecary. 

The superstitions of the Ballads were 
frequently interwoven with the Nov- 
els. They lingered long, “‘and the trials 
of sorcerers and witches which dis- 
grace our criminal annals become more 
frequent after the Reformation.” El- 
spet of the Craigburnfoot was regard- 
ed with an evil eye by the Forfarshire 
fishing folk, and so late as 1740, or 
thereabouts, old Janet Gellatley was 
doomed to the tar barrel by a Perth- 
shire presbytery, and only saved by the 
interposition of the Baron of Brad- 
wardine. 

As for the belief in fairies, Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie, the prosaic incarnation 
of shrewd business sense, spoke of 
“the men of peace” with bated breath 
when passing the haunted hillock 
where they had their subterranean pal- 
aces. It was only when he saw the 
manse of Aberfoil and the lights in the 
Clachan that he dared to pronounce 
“it’s the deceits of Satan.” It was 
charged against many of the witches 
that they held intercourse with the 
fairies, and only a hundred years be- 
fore Scott was writing, the Privy 
Council reserved to itself the power of 
putting them to the torture, and com- 
pelling confession by starvation and 
solitary confinement. “The creed of 
the Borderers admitted the existence 
of sundry classes of subordinate spir- 
its.” They believed in the Brownie— 
one of the Ettrick Shepherd’s most 
characteristic novels was “The Brown- 
ie of Bodspeck,” who was “meagre, 
shaggy and wild in his appearance.” 
So Hobbie Elliot’s terrors in “The 
Black Dwarf” were natural enough, 
when he suspected the deformed soli- 
tary of the moors of being “a creature 
that was no canny.” Lord Cranston’s 
goblin page belonged to a different or- 
der of beings. He was “the bogle or 
goblin: a freakish spirit who delights 
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rather to perplex and frighten mankind 
than seriously to hurt them.” 
Superstitions connected with the 
dead, as they inspire much that is weird 
in the older Ballads, suggested many 
of the scenes in the Novels which, as 
they appeal to the terrors of the un- 
seen, leave deep impressions on the 
imagination. The ceremonies of the 
lykewake, religiously observed, origi- 
nated in the belief that between the 
death and the burial the spirit of the 
departed was still hovering round its 
mortal tenement. In Scotland, as in 
Ireland, the door was carefully made 
fast or thrown wide open. If it were 
left ajar, evil spirits might steal in and 
tempt the corpse to all manner of un- 
pleasant antics. When the defunct 
was supposed to have had dealings 
with the Devil, the watchers, unless 
suspected of being witches themselves, 
were sure to have an anxious time of 
it. Consequently nothing could be 
more appropriate than the introduction 
of the three weird sisters for the 
streiking and watching the corpse of 
Alice Gray, with their morbid delight 
in their gruesome task and ghastly rev- 
elry. “Ne’er mind, cummer, we hae 
this dollar of the Master’s and we'll 
send doun for bread and for aill, tobac- 
co, and a drap brandy to burn, and 2 
wee pickle saft sugur—and be there 
devil or nae devil, lass, we'll hae a 
merry night o’t.” All the same, they 
took their precautions. “Let us do 
what is needfu’ and say what is fit- 
ting; for if the dead corpse binna 
straighted, it will grin and thraw, and 
that will fear the best of us.” Old Aili- 
son Breck begs the Antiquary to “send 
us down something to keep up our 
hearts at the lykewake” of her cum- 
mer Elspeth, for “there were queer 
things said about a leddy and a bairn,” 
and “in gude troth it will be a puir 
lykewake, unless your honor sends us 
something to keep us cracking.” And 
the Antiquary readily promises the 
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whisky, “the rather that you have pre- 
served the proper word of that ancient 
custom of watching the dead.” 

The ordeal by bier-right in “The Fair 
Maid” originated in superstition, but 
it may have been founded also on 
shrewd knowledge of human nature. 
In a rude age, when there was no de- 
tective police, it often brought hard- 
ened criminals to confession. The sol- 
emn preparations and the fear of the 
dumb witness shook the strongest 
nerve. Even the freethinking apothe- 
cary had a severe shock when stand- 
ing under the roof of Oliver Proudfute 
he saw blood or balm oozing from the 
body. The ordeal was still recognized 
by the law courts, when the Council 
asserted its right of torturing witches. 
Early in the eighteenth century, it 
convicted Muir of Auchendrane—the 
hero of the “Auchendrane Tragedy’”’— 
of “a horrid and private murder.” He 
was convicted vicariously, for when 
his innocent child “came near the body, 
it sprang out in bleeding,” whereupon 
the father was arrested, tortured and 
brought to confess. 

Lord Glenvarloch, in the usurer’s 
dreary mansion in Alsatia, passes an 
evening with “God’s Revenge against 
Murder,” which told of the many mys- 
terious ways in which long-hidden 
crimes had been brought to light. One 
of the most common was the corpse 
lights, which flitted over the spot 
where a dead body lay concealed. Ro- 
land Graeme professed to see them in 
the kirkyard at Kinross, when he 
sought to distract the attention of the 
Lady of Lochleven. They are referred 
to in the couplet in “Earl Richard,” 


And where that sackless knight lay 
slain, 
The candles burned light, 


and Scott says, in commenting on it, 
that, a few years before, the corpse of 
a man drowned in the Ettrick had been 
discovered by means of these same 
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corpse candles. He states the. fact as 
if he took it seriously, merely adding, 
in the next sentence, that these lights 
are probably phosphoric. The most 
morbidly sensational of all the ballads 
is “Clerk Saunders,” a grim Scottish 
counterpart of Biirger’s ““Wilehelm and 
Lenore,” in which the murdered clerk 
comes from the graveyard to the bed 
of his bride, when the “cocks are crow- 
ing a merry midnight.” “Gin ever the 
dead come for the quick,” was a line 
that Scott had evidently in memory, 
when Meg Merrilies tells Bertram at 
the Kaim of Derncleugh, “If ever the 
dead come back among the living, I’ll 
be seen in this glen, mony a night af- 
ter these crazed banes are in the 
mould.” Lastly, there were enchanted 
herbs, regarded as sure safeguards 
against spells. Most potent was the 
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vervain, “revered by the Druids,” and 
in Leyden’s ballad of “The Cout of 
Keildar,” the Cout wore in “casque of 
sand” the holly sprig of Avenel and 
“the leaf of the rowan pale.” When 
Scott edited the ballad, “the mountain 
ash was still used by the peasantry to 
avert the effects of charms and witch- 
craft.” No marvel then that Torquil 
of the Oak believed firmly in its effi- 
cacy. When his foster-child discloses 
the shameful secret, when he fears his 
heart will fail him in the lists at 
Perth, Torquil exclaims: “Hell shall 
not prevail so far—we will steep thy 
sword in holy water—place vervain, 
St. John’s wort and rowan tree in thy 
crest.” And were there space enough 
in an article of any reasonable length, 
many other passages might be adduced 
in support of Lockhart’s dictum. 
Alex. Innes Shand. 
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“This is disgraceful, Simeon!” said 
the rector, when he had made sure in 
the darkness. 

Simeon lurched across the narrow 
lane over the hardened snow and ex- 
pletively invited the rector to “Come 
on!” while one star in a black sky 
twinkled through the trees at the en- 
tertainment. 

It was wayward chance, for Simeon, 
latterly, seldom got drunk, and the rec- 
tor seldom visited the village at that 
hour on a winter’s night. It was un- 
kind chance, for on bibulousness the 
rector waged righteous war, and Sim- 
eon not only lived in the shadow of the 


rectory and did odd jobs thereat, but. 


cherished open aspirations towards the 
sextonship, presently vacant. It was 


perverse chance, for Simeon had en- 
countered that human hornet of a 
Tom Kilby at the corner of Church 





Lane and Simeon yet smarted fierily. 

“He couldn’t make out who I was,” 
related Kilby next morning when 
strange rumors ran. “He reeled and 
spluttered all over the road. I made 
believe call the bobby, and he began 
to take his coat off. I threatened him 
with the rector, and he cursed all par- 
sons up hill and down dale. He put 
up his hands and scraped a mark for 
me to tread on. Rich!” said Kilby. 

The rector of course knew nothing. 
Recognition of the well-known little 
round figure hobbling deviously ahead 
shocked his faith in fair-spoken hu- 
manity. He felt he did well to be 
angry. Simeon’s private mutterings 
ceased and the rector, with intense se- 
verity, said, “Simeon, this is disgrace- 
ful!” 

But one idea possessed ‘Simeon’s fud- 
dled brain. He stopped, swung round, 

















swayed, tossed off his hat theatrically, 
and his fists revolved. “Got yer thish 
time!” he ejaculated viciously as he ad- 
vanced. 

The rector, amazed and reiterating 


“Disgraceful!”’ receded. Simeon, 
breathing slaughter against “Par- 
shons,” followed drunkenly. They 


went backward and forward, hither 
and thither, across the lane. Simeon 
faced the village and barred the way 
to the church. At times he slipped, and 
the way he recovered himself was sur- 
prising; once or twice the hedge saved 
him. Suddenly, amid his oaths and 
gestures, the dim light of a half per- 
ception seemed to strike him. He 
dropped his hands and stood strug- 
gling with the immensity of a grow- 
ing fact. The rector confronted him, 
buttoned to the jaws, very straight and 
stern. 

“I believe it ish?’ hazarded Simeon 
at length, inclining his head forward 
and aside. The rector very curtly as- 
sured him that it was. 

Simeon straightened himself and 
touched his forehead with his forefin- 
ger. “I asks yer pardon, shir, I’m sure. 
I ’umbly asks yer pardon.” The fore- 
finger went to and fro briskly. “I—I 
—mishtook.” His body swayed rhyth- 
mically. The wind scattered the scanty 
tufts of hair above his ears. 

“You had better get your hat,” the 
rector suggested coldly. 

The hat lay by the hedge a few 
yards away. As Simeon stooped for it 
he lost his balance and fell in a heap. 
“Got me down,” he remarked, looking 
up; “my rheumatish,” he added in ex- 
planation. 

The rector helped him up, and 
squeezed his hat upon his head. “I 
perceive I shall have to see you home, 
Simeon,” he observed. “When you 
are sober again, you and I will have a 
talk together.” The tone of this prom- 
ise did not favor Simeon’s chances for 
the sextonship. 
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They had some two hundred yards 
to go. On either hand, stretching dark 
against the snow, rose high. hedges, 
whence trees sprang at irregular in- 
tervals. Ahead, through the bare 
branches, the rectory windows glowed, 
three or four of them; and slightly to 
the left and lower, lurking nearer to 
the earth in proper humility of sta- 
tion, glimmered one casement, that of 
Simeon’s cottage. “Sh’d think th’ole 
woman’s gone to bed,” remarked Sim- 
eon, interrogating the distant square 
bodingly. 

The trodden snow became streaked 
with black bands where the children 
had made slides. Simeon’s progress, in 
his canny endeavors to avoid these, 
grew more devious than ever. He 
lurched against the rector heavily. 
“Rheumatish,” was his apology; “gits 
in my legsh.” At last his heels went 
from under him and he sat down sud- 
denly with a sounding shock and a 
grunt. “‘D—dash it!’ he exclaimed. He 
remained sifting, his legs wide and his 
hands, palms downwards, pressing the 
snow on each side of him. 

“What, again, Simeon?” was the rec- 
tor’s comment. “This may prove a 
lesson to you. Remember sinners stand 
in slippery places.” 

“They—beat—me,” grunted Simeon 
after a pause,—“thish rheumatish!”’ 
He shook his head sadly. “Shlippy 
plaish,” he repeated, stroking the slide 
on which he sat and looking down at 
it curiously. Then he peered away up 
the lane, seemingly in deep rumination. 
At length he deliberately sprawled out 
on hands and knees and began to draw 
himself along on all fours. The rec- 
tor’s somewhat cynical curiosity 
changed to amazement as he compre- 
hended. Simeon’s intention was to 
crawl home. 

The primitive instinct of progression 
came out strong in him under emer- 
gency, and he made considerable speed, 
covering some ten yards while the rec- 
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tor was vaguely wondering what ani- 
mal he called to mind. Then on a sud- 
den the rector became hot; a sense of 
some undefinable, mysteriously partici- 
pated personal degradation burned in 
him. Bending down he constrained 
Simeon’s shoulder strongly. ‘Come, 
come,” he said in imperious emotion; 
“you cannot go like this. Get up and 
use your legs. Walk!” 

“You can,” protested Simeon. 

The rector, stirred, almost dragged 
him up. “Pull yourself together, man!” 
he said. He gripped his arm under 
Simeon’s to the shoulder, tightly. He 
was the taller, surely he could keep 
Simeon upright and moving despite the 
slides. But he had hardly reckoned 
with the infinite vagaries of a drunken 
man’s legs. Simeon’s appeared pos- 
sessed of all possible perversity, diver- 
sity: they flung themselves North, 
East, West, South, describing ares, 
ellipses, parabolas; they clung to earth, 
they aspired to heaven; by turns they 
crushed the toes, by turns they en- 
twined themselves round the calves of 
the rector, to whom they appeared as 
numerous as the legs of a centipede. 

Simeon, whose articulation improved, 
professed that they advanced glorious- 
ly. In his babble he chose to reverse 
their respective conditions. He arro- 
gated leadership, he vaunted capacity, 
and was profuse of encouragement. 
“You stick ter me,’’ he counselled the 
rector heroically. “You stick ter me; 
Ill see you righted. Why, bless yer, 
if twarn’t for my rheumaty knees I 
e’d ha’ carried yer.” 

The rector was too busy for words. 
Half-framed phrases of hofiletic re- 
buke faded from his mind. His mouth 
was wide for air; his arms ached in- 
tolerably, and he had not dreamed one 
could so perspire with the air at freez- 
ing point. More than once his heart 


jumped as they escaped falling by a 
miracle, and he remembered, with very 
personal keenness, that bones 


break 
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easily in frosty weather. He mentally 
reckoned each yard of progress, his eyes 
gauging longingly the distance to the 
glimmering casement ahead, less than 
a hundred yards away. That and the 
red squares of his own windows took, 
to his fretted senses, a remoteness that 
was painful. The black clouds, the 
hard pallor of the snow, the inscrut- 
able trees, the icy sparkle of the one or 
two stars visible oppressed him with a 
feeling of loneliness that was almost 
fear. Once his lips shaped to cry for 
help, but he checked himself in shame 
and for some few yards their progress 
was straighter. Then, just as he was 
breathing more easily, they fell to- 
gether in a heap. 

Save for an arrow of pain and the 
burden of Simeon’s eleven-stone per- 
son across his the rector could have 
laughed, despite the shock, for the ten- 
sion was broken. But the edged twinge 
from his ankle went to his stomach. 
When Simeon rolled off him one ten- 
tative touch of the foot on earth made 
him exclaim. “It’s out, I think,” he 
said; “anyhow I can’t walk.” He 
laughed this time, in bitter acceptation 
of the bitter ridiculous, as he sat on 
the snow nursing the injured ankle in 
his hands. Simeon appeared suddenly 
overwhelmed. He knelt bunched up 
beside the rector, peering at the ank- 
le, his hands flat on the snow, his 
head screwed aside and his mouth 
agape. 

“You will have to get home some- 
how, Simeon,” said the rector. “Go to 
your wife first; she will tell them at 
the rectory. They must bring the old 
wheel-chair.” 

Simeon recovered himself. “I'll go,” 
he said with confidence. “I’ve bin 
further’n this on ’ands an’ knees. It’s 
no journey. Gosh!” he ejaculated, 
looking skyward, “it rains!” 

An icy drop or two fell; the few 
stars had withdrawn. Simeon briskly 
shaped for travelling. “Ah, but,—” he 

















said, slewing round again, “you'll 
ketch cold, sittin’. ’Ere!” 

At the word Simeon straightened his 
back and took off his coat. He seemed 
seized by a sudden fever of haste. 
“You put this under yer f’r to sit on,” 
he said, “underneath yer.” He began 
to cushion the rector, who demurred. 
“If you don’t, I wunt go,” Simeon de- 
clared. 

Thus threatened the rector permitted 
the cushioning, and Simeon in his 
shirt-sleeves made a right wheel. Then 
he again screwed his head round; 
“Turn yer collar up,” he commanded, 
“put yer ’ankercher round yer neck.” 
The rector obediently took out his pock- 
et-handkerchief. 

“Not that!” burst out Simeon con- 
temptuously. “‘’Twouldn’t keep a cat 
warm. ’Av this.” He began to undo 
the ample kerchief which girt his own 
neck in lieu of collar. “It—chokes— 
me!” he averred, struggling with the 
knot savagely. The rector, a little 
dubious, took the voluminous kerchief 


in his hand. “Clean this very morn- 
in’,” Simeon assured him. “You'll 
put it on?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the rector. “Pray 
go!” 

“Wriggle close under the ’edge,” 


counselled Simeon in parting, “‘an’ keep 
wropped up. Clean this very mornin’,” 
was his last word, from over his shoul- 
der. 

Perhaps it was his unusual point of 
sight, but the rector looked after Sim- 
eon crawling into obscurity with none 
of that former tingling repugnance. 
Not for a full minute did he remember 
that his wife and niece were out for 
the evening. Then he could have 
groaned aloud, reflecting also that the 
gardener lived a furlong from the rec- 
tory. Simeon was drunk; he might 


fall asleep, and it might be hours be- 
fore help came. He shivered; the wind 
cut; the pitiless icy drops bit where 
they fell. A piercing twinge from the 
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injured ankle peremptorily forbade 
any attempt at motion. He cowered, 
huddling himself, and waited. 

The loneliness deepened. The branch- 


es creaked peevishly in the wind, 
and the raindrops descended with 
a vengeful hiss, making faint flashes 
as they broke on the dark slides. 
Around the obscurity took a harder, 
more impervious blackness. A rat 
rustling in the hedge made the rector’s 
heart jump, and then stand still. While 
he was chiding himself for his foolish- 
ness a faint sound in the direction of 
his hope caused him to strain his hear- 
ing. A long minute passed and he 
recognized the squeak of a wheel turn- 
ing on its axis. There was no sound 
of footsteps or voices. The advancing 
shadow neared and grew and the rec- 
tor exclaimed aloud in his surprise. It 
was Simeon, erect and trundling a 
large wheelbarrow. 

“I know’d they were all out up at 
the ’ouse,” said Simeon, reversing the 
wheelbarrow alongside the sitting rec- 
tor triumphantly. “So I put my ‘ead 
under the pump an’ thought o’ my bar- 
rer; it'll take yer comf’tably.” He 
sat on the handle an instant. “My 
missis is abed; which may be as well, 
for what women dunno they don’t tell, 
generally. When we git there we can 
‘ev ’er up accordin’.” 

“But—?” questioned the rector, peer- 
ing earthward, puzzled. 

“Oh! my shoes,” answered Simeon 
with a hoarse cackle. “I took ’em off 
y’see; else I couldn’t ’a’ walked.” He 
held up a white-stockinged foot, lift- 
ing the calf with his hands. “It give 
me a grip an’ th’ barrer stiddied me 
fine. I know’d the rain ’ud make it 
slippier’n ever wi’ the frost comin’ out 
o’ the ground.” He raised the other 
foot for inspection. “I'll change ’em 
by an’ by,” he said, referring to the 
stockings. 

The rector’s head fell back in the 
hedge and his sides shook. Simeon, 
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unmoved, spread a sack he had brought 
over the bottom of the wheelbarrow. 
“Now let’s ’ev you in,” he said, matter 
of fact. 

The rector made no further demur, 
but tacitly acknowledged the master 
resource. When he had raised himself 
and was safely seated in the barrow 
he laughed low and brokenly. The 
wheelbarrow squeaked and Simeon 
grunted duly, as they set forth. 

* * * * x * 
“It is impossible to conceal anything 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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in a country parish,” said the rector 
afterwards. “In truth I felt rather 
glad, in spite of the pain, that I wasn’t 
able to get about again for a week or 
two. The village, I have no doubt, en- 
joyed the facts immensely. Really, 
though it was weeks later, the next 
time I rose in the school-room (I was 
chairman at a temperance meeting) 
everybody smiled; indeed at the back 
there was quite a titter. I’m afraid my 
own face wasn’t of the straightest,” he 
confessed, his eyes twinkling. 
W. H. Rainsford. 


MERE WORDS. 


“Jerry Abershaw! Jerry Abershaw! 
Jerry Abershaw!” cries Robert Louis 
Stevenson in one of his familiar let- 
ters; rolling the syllables under his pen 
in a kind of ecstasy. “The two most 
lovely words in English. Jerry Aber- 
shaw! D—n it, sir, it is a poem.” 

Jerry Abershaw! So it is. 

Here is the essence of romance, the 
cloaked night-riding horseman of his 
childish nightmares come staring to 
light in five syllables. 

The perfection of Stevenson’s work- 
manship, the true professional method 
in all he wrote, is shown as much by 
his keen appreciation of the value of 
well-sounding words in their places 
as in the construction of the nearly 
faultless sentences in which he sets 
them;.that “delicate inlay work in 
black and white” which seems to 
have inspired Mr. Kipling with the 
happy expression he uses to describe 
it. 

Sound and apposite connection, and‘ 
the subtilest pregnancy of meaning— 
all must be patiently sought. No mere 


substitute will fit the artistic temper. 
“I ken the word now—it’s ‘haptle,’”’ 
cries the sentimental hero of a fellow 


Scot, bursting suddenly, triumphant, 
on the assembled elders in Thrums 
schoolroom; his spirit on wings above 
the sorrows of failure and an unfin- 
ished essay. 

»An hour’s kicking and jibbing at a 
small obstacle, sixty weary minutes’ 
brain winnowing, but the right word 
at last. 

Half a dozen several words may con- 
vey nearly the same impression in a 
given context; but to seek laboriously 
and choose instinctively the one which 
alone reflects through a sentence all 
the fine lights of required meaning, 
that fits appropriately like a cut jewel 
in a worthy setting, and looks as well 
in keeping—that is Art unaffected. 

If we were compelled by law to use 
right and handsome words in their due 
places what a deal of bad prose the 
world would be spared. But who shall 
decide? What is meat to one man’s 
mind may be, in words as in bocks, 
another’s poison. 

A good book is, after all, but a col- 
lection of proper words well arranged, 
and a bad one the like of bad words 
ill sorted; and a man of a certain tem- 
perament may love words as he does 














books; not only for their meaning, val- 
ue, or effect, but for themselves. 

For myself I can sit for an idle half 
hour, at any time contentedly gazing 
at the speaking backs of my too small 
library; not wishing in the least, for 
the time being, to vary my pleasure by 
a re-investigation of their interiors. 

There is no pleasanter filling for a 
wall to the kindly eye than a well- 
known bookshelf. The books of this 
especial little sub-collection should be 
old friends, or such as have been 
dipped into and foretasted, and so set 
aside for future pleasures. The labels 
will suffice then for a mental diet at 
odd times, a light hurried meal, more 
stimulant than feeding. 

A good bold title, and appropriate 
binding, new or time-worn—but the 
latter for preference—and memory or 
anticipation catches us into a gentle 
reverie. 

I have sometimes had a mind to pin 
up on the wall by the bookcase, oppo- 
site my easiest chair, a boldly written 
list of fine words and names of men 
or places, for a like use; cry “Jerry 
Abershaw” with Stevenson; and feel, 
I hope, a good three-fifths of the same 
pleasure. 

A grand thing is a fine sonorous 
bundle of vowels and consonants. 
Halliluia! 

It may seem sweeping and revolu- 
tionary to talk of a measure for the 
abolition, except for mean and ugly 
uses, of petty, ill-sounding, and ludi- 
crous words—for there are words 
whose very appearance raises a pitying 
smile—but we have had the courage to 
revise the Testaments, and from that 
to a spring cleaning of our mother- 
tongue is not a far journey. I have 


met Americans who would undertake 
it. 

No familiar language is richer than 
blessed English in words worth speak- 
ing a second time, brave vigorous mon- 
osyllables, 


and sonorous compounds. 
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Let us have them to the front on all 
proper occasions, and away with triv- 
ial conversation. 

Grandeur of scenery, association of 
history or legend, or frequent use in 
pleasant connection, may soften the 
offence in many place-names; but, oh, 
if some localities could have had a 
happier baptism. 

As for a man, he often has to live 
his name into respectability in more 
senses than one. Heaven help the un- 
fortunate who so has to conduct the 
business of life that Snooks or Scrog- 
gins may become pleasantly familiar. 
Such a task is one for Hercules or a 
second Borromeo; and yet it is done, 
and many a strange name loses its un- 
couth sounding in a noble history. 

The soldier families of P—-s and 
Y——s (I will be no more explicit for 
fear of the shade even of offence) have 
made ridiculous cognomens glorious. 
A the philosopher, B the philanthro- 
pist, C the man of letters (and you may 
read T, P, and P again for these if 
you will) have each lived down the of- 
fence of their birthright. 

Fitzgerald—blowsy-faced—may haunt 
the gutter sides for rags and offal, and 
Bottom be revered through Burope, 
but their names remain an insult to the 
fitness of things. 

A partial revision of our gazetteers 
would give great scope for an imagin- 
ative temperament, and fine material 
withal for new building. Should Put- 
ney, Peckham, or Battersea remain— 
not to stray far from London, itself 
not above doubt—or Swineshead be 
overlooked in remote Lincolnshire? The 
list is a long one, and each may write 
it to his own fancy. 

Especially by the sea coast do trivial 
names seem out of place. They flout 
the wide horizon. Cape Wrath, Caer- 
narvon, Dungeness, Holyhead; these 
are words appropriate to their situa- 
tion; Lowestoft, Dover, Penzance are 
fine names for sea famous towns; but 
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Brighton and Bognor are cockney in- 
sults; and as for Walton-on-the-Naze, 
Littlestone-on-Sea, and some other vile 


, bundles, they are mere maritime varia- 


tions of Pigley-in-the-Pound. 

Amongst the better sort, plain, easy- 
going, soft names, but nothing striking 
to the ear, we are handicapped on the 
map of Europe by our frequent affix 
“mouth”; which gives in compounds, 
it is true, a fair second-class word, but 
has at best an uneasy sound—pro- 
nounce it how you will. 

“You have your Portsmouth, your 
Plymouth, your Yarmouth, your Wey- 
mouth, and your Falmouth,” sneered 
the Dutch sailor in the story, “and 
you are all mouth.” 

“And you,” growled the Englishman 
in reply, “You have your Amsterdam, 
your Zaardam, your Rotterdam, and 
your Schiedam; and d——n you all!” 

But even so they retain the advan- 
tage in the termination. 

For a rule of gallant words give me 
the West country—and the further 
westward the better; though for a 
combination of the sublime and ridicu- 
lous, cheek by jowl, Scotland is as 
likely a hunting ground as any. 

Tiree and Coll, the absurd, are with- 
in sight on a clear morning of Skerry- 
vore and Iona, the magnificent; ple- 
beian Harris is within a day’s journey 
of noble Stornoway. On the east coast 
somber Dunbar across the Frith of 
Forth faces childish Pittenween; 
whilst Burntisland looks back at Pres- 
tonpans, 

Inland, Aboyne, Braemar, Balmoral, 
Kincardine O’Neil (a poem in itself), 
and romantic Lochnagar,-see on the 
skyline Mount Keen and Mount Batten 
—reminiscent apparently of commer- 
cially minded explorers. Keen and 
Batten; Batten and Keen; respectable 
ironmongers anywhere. 

North of the Cheviots there are many 
such dismal contrasts to be found. 
There is in the West an old seaport 
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town of happy memories, climbing, 
with a foreign aspect, to face the sun 
along .the terraced slope of the hilils 
which overlook its harbor; around 
which quaint and noble place-names 
are as plentiful as pilchards in Au- 
gust. 

A collection of them is almost as 
pleasant a thing to bring back from a 
summer holiday, with a cheerful sun- 
burnt face, as a portfolio of new pho- 
tographs, or the fresh memory of old 
friends. Penwarne, Penmorva, and 
Penjerric view one another’s gables; 
Pendennis, a mile or so away, caught 
Thackeray’s ear; Gyllynvaes slopes to 
the sea beneath it. 

Hear the names sounding along the 
harbor creek which winds inland north- 
eastwards amongst the woodlands 
past Rostronguet, to Tolcarne, Trelis- 
sic, and far-off forgotten Ruan Lan- 
yon. Tresillian, Trevorva, Lamorran, 
Ardevora Vear. Beat me these if you 
can. 

Tregothnan, Carclew, Arwenack, are 
proper names for famous houses here- 
about. 

And Enys—do not be deceived in 
“Enys.” 

At the first glance there is a certain 
littleness about it; but “Enys of Enys” 
seems to me as fine a title as a man 
need be proud of. 

Lord Sayle and Sele (it is one of the 
minor sorrows of my life that by no 
possible combination of circumstances 
—no, though I lead victorious navies, 
or be five times a millionaire—can this 
title be mine)—Lord Saye and Sele; 
the Knight of Glyn; the Master of 
Ruthven; Enys of Enys—if I deserved 
so much at their hands as the gift of 
either I would toss with the gods for 
which should grace my tombstone. 

Trelawarren across the bay has a 
fine title roll; and Bochym, Bochym 
rings like steel. Sir John Bochym—a 
name to go crusading. Hard knocks 
and glory in the very sound of it. On 
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second thoughts I would make it the 
fifth on my list. 

The muster roll of the old Cornish 
families, too, makes noble reading. 
Vivian, Reskymer; Carminoes—tracing 
their descent, beyond all likelihood of 
historic record, to Arthur himself, and 
lords a while back of Boconnock, 
Lanyhydrock, Glyn, and Tregothnan; 
Bochigan, Polywhele, Pomeroy; Tre- 
vellions, whose ancestor, himself of an 
ancient family, reached shore at last— 
it is told—at Sennen Cove, still proudly 
astride his horse, only survivor from 
the sunk plains of Lyonesse; Godol- 
phin, Tremayne, Trevannion. Romance 
is tangled in their rolling syllables. 

Here, also, we can glean confidently 
around the outer bays and promonto- 
ries. Coverack is as good a name as 
could be devised for a tiny granite- 
built fishing village, dropped eut of 
the world almost on high-tide mark in 
a remote crack of the Lizard cliffs. 
Porthalla and Porthoustock—Peralla 
and Proustock, if you please—are hard 
by along the coast. 

St. Anthony, The Dedman, Carn Du, 
Cape Cornwall, Tintagel, are all meet 
names for rugged wave-breaking head- 
lands, whose coves smugglers knew 
and furtive wreckers have haunted; 
where the Atlantic swell beats and 
echoes for ever, and the peregrine still 
nests in the rocks. 

But some malignant fairy was of a 
surety present at the christening of 
the Scilly Islands, sea-fretted remnants 
of vanished Lyonesse. 

The Wolf, The Long Ships, The 
Manacles, the Seven Stones—name of 
mysterious ill-omen—the Shambles, up 
Channel further east; these are meet 
places for shipwreck and disaster, wild 
cloud wrack and the thunder of hope- 
less surf, 

But here are epitaphs for a noble 
deep-sea ship. “Foundered in Pegwell 
Bay.” “Lost off Rottingdean.” “Ashore 
at Littlehampton.” 
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Such things happen, but the news- 
papers tell their story. The tragedies 
of poets or romancers must have a fit- 
ter setting. Wrecks are out of place 
in Mucking Bight or on the Mudstone 
(Ledge, suggesting oyster-beds, and, in- 
directly, typhoid fever and drains. 

But examples of one or the other 
might be gathered to fill many pages. 
This can be but a mere nibbling at 
the fringe, a note or notelet to so vast 
a subject, a splash on the verge of 
ocean. Every man may look to his 
memory for additions. 

If it is possible to make a single 
general remark, I should say that it is 
mainly in the too frequent use of cum- 
brous and thundering adjectives and 
adverbs that we alter and abuse our 
mother-tongue of recent years. Tre- 
mendous and tremendously, extraor- 
dinary and its horrible adverb, exces- 
sive and excessively, and a whole fol- 
lowing of their kith and kin are dead 
weights on written language. 

Oh, for lightness, movement, and 
strength; more keen rapier work and 
less of the dull sledgehammer. 

There is a fashion and use in words 
as in everything else, and an epoch 
may be claesified as well by its adjec- 
tives as by the cut of its coats. 

We have lived through a period 
where a miserable word in a grand 
connection has been conspicuous. “Ju- 
bilee!” what an offence it is to the eye 
and ear, horribly trivial and foolish 
for its purpose. There are many ex- 
amples hardly worth the seeking, but 
in the search we may light on that 
which should give pleasure. 

Twice recently I have by chance 
read mocking allusions to the notice- 
able recent growth of the word “‘stren- 
uous,” in a wide but definite sense. 
But this seems a hopeful instance, a 
trend to be encouraged. 

It is a brave word—a good word— 
and compresses into its three syllables 
as much descriptive matter as a full 
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sheet of foolscap loosely written. 
“Gentle, honorable, strenuous.”” There 
you have a fine character without fur- 
ther description. “Gentleman,” which 
expresses so much in so small a com- 
pass—no word more—varies too great- 
ly in value with the user’s fancy and 
idea. “Strenuous,” it sounds its mean- 
ing. 

It has been written somewhere that 
chosen words grouped in a proper man- 
ner form good prose, the best words 
grouped in the best possible manner, 
poetry. But I would not admit so 
clear a distinction; although it is to 
poets generally that we must turn to 
find a habit of keen appreciation 
of the sound and uses of fine sylla- 
bles. 

The sound of words is the music of 
true poets. The poetic idea alone is 
commoner than many think; to sing it 
to the true accompaniment of words 
is the rare gift. 

“Forlorn! the very word is like a 
bell.” Keats, perhaps, of all poets, 


Longman’s Magazine. 


found the truest use for the melody of 
syllables. 


Daisies, the pearled arcturi of the 
earth; 

The constellated flower that never 
sets. 


If ever words were well handled, 
here are pearls amongst them set in 
due order. 

“Victor Galbraith,” cries Longfellow 
in a dying refrain. “At midnight in 
the silence of the sleep time,’”’ murmurs 
Robert Browning—not often remark- 
able amongst poets for the melody of 
his single lines. 

“Melody!” I doubt if another fa- 
miliar language has so beautiful a 
word expressive of its meaning. 

But the theme scarcely admits lim- 
its of pen and ink and human fancy. 

Collect the words that seem to you 
sonorous, good in the mouth, or happy 
in their connection; and, in idle unex- 
pected moments, fancy will stir them 
to weave their own romance. 

Harold Ismay. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 





How many readers are acquainted 
with Mr. George Barlow as a poet? 
Yet, an edition of Mr. Barlow’s poems 
is being published in London in ten 
volumes. 


Under the title of “The Kaiser’s 
Speeches” Harper & Brothers are soon 
to publish a translation of the German 


Emperor’s speeches, by Wolf von. 


Schiervrand. The volume will contain 
the important speeches delivered by 
the Emperor during his reign, and will 
illustrate his singular range and ver- 
satility. 





An English house is publishing a 
series called “The Classics in Bur- 
lesque” with introductions and a note 
on burlesque in English verse by Mr. 
W. E. Henley. The burlesques to be 
included have, for the most part, long 
been out of print, some of them for 
more than a century. The initial num- 
ber is a “Burlesque Translation of 
Homer,” by T. Bridges (1762), in 2 
vols. The preliminary list includes 
the following books: “Virgil Traves- 
tie,” by Cotton (1678); “Ovid Traves- 
tie,” by <A. Radcliffe (1618); “The 
Tenth Satire of Juvenal,” by H. Hig- 















































den (1686); “Homer & la Mode,” by 
Lord Scudamore (1664); “Homer in a 
Nutshell” (1715); and Fielding’s “Tom 
Thumb the Great.” 


In the collection of the papers of the 
Earl of Egmont which is soon to be 
published, occurs this curious refer- 
ence to Milton. 


Milton, the poet, died a Papist. Dr. 
Charlotte, Master of University Col- 
lege, Oxford, told me lately at Bath 
that he remembers to have heard from 
Dr. Binks that he was at an entertain- 
ment in King James’s reign when Sir 
Christopher Milton, one of the judges, 
and elder brother to the famous Mr. 
Milton, the poet, was present; that the 
judge did then say publicly his brother 
was a Papist some years before he 
died, and that he died so. I am still 
more persuaded of it from what Dr. 
English told me that he had often 
heard Mr. Prior, the poet, say that the 
late Earl of Dorset told him the same 
thing. 


Apropos of biographies, authorized 
and unauthorized, the St. James’s 
Gazette says: 


The subject is again suggested by 
the announcement, which the literary 
executors of the late Lord Dufferin 
have found it necessary to circulate, 
that the only authorized biography of 
the deceased diplomatist is that being 
prepared by Sir Alfred Lyall. Happily 
Sir Alfred Lyall is an accomplished 
man of letters. Sometimes the di- 
lemma of the unhappy dead lies be- 
tween the heavy monumental slab and 
indecent exposure by the body-snatch- 
er. Nor are the living always safe 
from the body-snatcher. An ingenious 
rogue at Dublin, not many years ago, 
invented the crime of blackmailing by 
biography. He wrote to a certain dig- 
nitary of an Hast Anglican diocese 
stating that he proposed to write his 
life, but would refrain for a consider- 
able sum of cash down. He did not 
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get his cash, and was prosecuted to a 
conviction by the dean. Yet it is al- 
most surprising that other enterpris- 
ing biographers have not acted on the 
hint. 


The New York Tribune recently di- 
rected attention to the fact that Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in her new story 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter” was consider- 
ably indebted to “The Life and Let- 
ters of Mile. de Lespinasse.” The 
Tribune’s. suggestion elicited the fol- 
lowing reply from Mrs. Ward: 


I am delighted to find from a 
stray newspaper paragraph which has 
reached me that some of your literary 
readers have discovered the relation 
between my new story, “Lady Rose's 
Daughter,” and “The Life and Letters 
of Mile. de Lespinasse.” I have, of 
course, made it sufficiently plain, both 
by calling my heroine Julie and by 
several references and passages in the 
book itself, which will have appealed 
at once to those acquainted with that 
treasure house of human psychology, 
the world of French memoirs. Some 
years ago, when reading the French 
letters of Mile. de Lespinasse, I was 
struck with the dramatic possibilities 
of the situation between her and Mme. 
du Deffand. Certain figures and inci- 
dents of modern English life rushed 
into my mind at the same time, and 
a modern Julie seemed to stand and 
move before me. Alack, it was not 
possible for me to follow the sad, and, 
I fear, shameful, story of the old Julie 
very far; not for me, at any rate, who 
prefer to believe in and paint the kind- 
lier issues and possibilities of human 
fate. Otherwise, like the master of us 
all, George Meredith, in a famous 
book, I might have tried to reclothe 
and revitalize the whole story; and if 
your readers had been able to trace 
my sources throughout—supposing they 
had cared enough about the tale to do 
so—that, I submit, should only have 
been an additional pleasure to them, 
and no discredit to me. 
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THE HAMMER OF GOD. 


Before my soul unrolled a pageant 
vast: . 
The mutable mysterious scroll of life; 
Whose glorious images, with colors 
rife, 
Emerged from out dim caverns of the 
past, 
‘Phen faded like a cloud, till there ap- 
peared 
An anvil filling space. a mountain 
flame, 
And One that stood beside, Whom 
none can name, 
To wield the Hammer that all men 
have feared. 


I saw the molten soul and body in fire 
Prepared for that dire Hammer’s 
fashioning, 
Heard the eternal spaces echoing 
Harmonious sound, and saw the sparks 
aspire. 
My soul awoke and cried, “Take all 
of mize, 
And shape me to Thy purposes di- 
vine.” 
Francis Annesley. 
Chambers’s Jeurnal. 


LOVE’S HYPOCRISY. 





Her lips said “Go”; her shining eyes 
said “Stay.” 
How tell which was her meaning, 
which her will? 
How read the riddle of her yea and 


nay, 
And disentangle each, bewildered 
still? 
Hearing her chilling tone, all hope ex- 
pired; 
Seeing her glowing eyes, despair took 
heart; 
One moment certain of the good de- 
sired; 
One moment turning, hopeless, to de- 
part. 


Then as she stood, with half-averted 

face, 
‘From head to feet veiled from his 

ardent eyes, 

Sudden she changed, and with. tri- 
umphant grace 

Flung off the mantle of her soul’s 
disguise! 


The Hammer of God.—In Deep Sleep. 








Sweet hypocrite! how false was all her 
feigning, 

Turning for flight, yet, while she 
turned, remaining! 





THE OUTLOOK. iG 


\ 
Not to be conquered by these headlong 
days 
But to stand free: to keep the mind 
at brood 
On life’s deep meaning, nature’s alti- 
tude 
Of loveliness, and time’s mysterious 
ways; 
At every thought and deed to clear 
the haze 
Out of our eyes, considering only 
this, 
What man, what life, what love, 
what beauty is, 
This is to live, and win the final praise. 
Though strife, ill-fortune, and harsh 
human need 
Beat down the soul, at moments 
bling and dumb 





With agony; yet, patience—there 
shall come 

Many great voices from life’s outer 
sea. 


Hours of strange triumph, and, when 
few men heed, 
Murmurs and glimpses of eternity, 
Archibald Lampman. 





IN DEEP SLEEP. 


In deep sleep I had forgot 
All that thou hadst taught of care; 
Now, alas! remembered not 
Is the dream I dreaméd there: 
Roses die 
When summer goes 
Dream is but 
A fading rose. 


O what sorcery is this— 

Thou whom I have banished 

Should into my sleep arise, 

Yet by dawn have vanished! { 
Waking, sleeping, 
This I know— ( 
Only thou 
Wouldst grieve me so. 


Pall Mail Mugaziue. { 








